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‘Were 880 jet airliners are scheduled to fly important routes starting in 1959. The 880 
is one of more than 40 turbine-powered aircraft types having essential Hamilton Standard 
equipment. Superior engineering, research, development, and experience stand behind Hamilton 
Standard’s leadership in production for outstanding aircraft—jet or propeller driven. 


Propellers Starters Air Conditioning Systems * Fuel Controls * Valves * Pumps 
HAMILTON STANDARD, WINDSOR LOCKS, CONNECTICUT 
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The tubeless tire that stands the Cold Test— 
and Red-Hot landings! 


The engineer pictured above is getting a reading of 
minus 65° FE on the Goodyear Tubeless Airplane Tire 
just taken out of the freeze room. 


In a couple of seconds it will be run smack against 
the landing test machine to prove a point: 


Goodyear Tubeless Airplane Tires can stand the test 
of extreme temperatures—can qualify for arctic or 
tropic service on the same airplane where other tires 
may fail! 

One reason for this is that Goodyear has developed 
new compounds and processes which maintain a bar- 
rier against air seepage where other materials break 
down and disintegrate when operating inextremecold. 


Much of this topflight performance which has made 


Goodyear Tubeless first on so many aircraft can be 


laid to an exclusive Goodyear development: 


3-T Nylon, processed and tempered by multimillion- 
dollar equipment. 


As a result, these tires—bonded ply upon ply, wedded 
with natural rubber, girded with cord that tends to 
“fight back” rather than stretch under heat—give per- 
formance that is downright revolutionary. 


Their dependability for jet age aircraft can be 
summed up in one clear fact: More aircraft land on 
Goodyear tires, wheels and brakes than on any other 
kind. Goodyear, Aviation Products Division, Akron 
16, Ohio, and Los Angeles 54, California. 


“TEMPERATURE-TESTED TIRES” with 3-T Nylon by 
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Where Research and Development Work for 
America’s Global Air Power 






Leadership: Avionics Design 


COLLINS in 
GROUND COMMUNICATION 


Collins engineers, designs and supplies the equip- 
ment, installs, ¢dnd™puts into operation integrated 
point-to-point éommunication systems of any scope. 
The Collins syftem engineering staff is backed by 
the finest equipment in the world, whether standard 
MF, HF or VHF, Transhorizon ‘'scatter,'’ microwave 
relay and multiplex or single sideband HF. Typical 
of Collins communication progress is ''Kineplex'’ — 
a high speed data transmission system doubling 
communication capacity. 


COLLINS in 
AMATEUR RADIO 


In the early 1930's: Collins set the standard in 
Amateur radio and, through continuous design and 
development, has raised this standard to its present 
single sideband station — the most honored and 
prized in the Amateur fraternity. This station is the 
top performing rig on the air with its kilowatt 
KWS-| transmitter and highly selective 75A-4 
receiver. Many .of the leaders in the electronics 
industry became acquainted with Collins through 
the Company's superior Amateur equipment. 
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Collins CNI is an efficient electronics 
package designed to each aircraft type and 
provides a common logistics base by 


utilizing identical modules for all aircraft. 
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vanced packaging techniques plus increased attention ta 
blems regarding vibration, heat transfer and mutual 

tference have led to development of the Collins-designed 
/ASQ-19 Integrated Electronics System. 


Donnell Aircraft Corporation, first to use this design, 
sbeen instrumental in proving and refining the system. 


COLLINS in 
COMPONENTS AND TEST EQUIPMENT 
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Now the air traveller on a regional route and the executive in a business 
aircraft can enjoy air-conditioned comfort unsurpassed by any trans- 
portation medium. In flight or on the ground, he will be kept comfort- 
ably cool if he’s in a Fairchild F-27. The F-27 has air conditioning — 
and pressurization — equalled only by the most luxurious transconti- 
nental and intercontinental airliners. 

For the F-27, Fairchild’s Stratos Division has developed a new 
Freon refrigeration system which continues to cool the aircraft even 
when it stands on the airport with the engines shut down. No ground 
service, other than electrical power, is necessary. The air conditioning 
and pressurization system—for which Stratos has full design responsi- 
bility—will provide a comfortable cabin under any conditions, from a 
sun-baked Las Vegas airport to the cold of a Quebec winter. 


STRATOS 


A DIVISION OF FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


Main Plant: Bay Shore, L.1.. N. Y. 
Western Branch: 1800 Rosecrans Avenue, 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 
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The Heli-Rotor Compressor for the 
F-27’s Freon refrigerator system. 
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SYSTEMS 7 CONTROLS 


Contributing 


FROM AN ORIGINAL PAINTING FOR CECO BY R, T. HANDVILLE* 


to superb performance 


North American’s F-100 Super Sabre is powered by a Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft J-57 turbojet with afterburner fuel control 
engineered and built by Chandler-Evans. 


Products, too, are “known by the company they keep”, and 
CECO is proud to be airborne with many of the latest and finest 
military and commercial aircraft. 


* * * 


Typical CECO fuel system components: Model 9412 Fuel Pump is a lightweight, 
gear-type pump with a centrifugal boost element. It supplies 52.3 gpm flow at 
750 psi. The AR-9 Afterburner Fuel Control (for new, larger jets) maintains fuel 


flow at point value accuracies heretofore impossible. 











CHANDLER-EVANS 


WEST HARTFORD 1, 


*Beautiful, full-color reproduction appears on the 
cover of CECO’s informative folder, Unitized Fuel 
Control Systems. For your copy, write to Dept. E. 


CONNECTICUT 
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I'S A SMALLER WORLD. Air Force crews made avia- B-52s were refueled aloft from Boeing KC-97 tankers. 
tion history when they flew three Boeing B-52 jet bombers Previous round-the-world record was set in 1949, by the 
around the world, nonstop, in 45 hours, 19 minutes. The Air Force’s famous B-50 “Lucky Lady’’—another Boeing. 














THESE THREE BOEING B-52s are the first jets ever to _ the landing, the Air Force flight commander commented: 


circle the earth nonstop. They covered 24,325 miles, in- ‘‘With a plane like the B-52 and the fine crews we have, 
cluding a simulated bomb run off the coast of Asia. After _ the flight was strictly routine.” 
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FIRST JET TANKER-TRANSPORT, the Boeing KC-135, is now in produc- 


tion for the Air Force. The KC-135 will greatly increase the efficiency of aerial y-{41f, 7 SIS lig 


fueling by delivering fuel at altitudes and speeds best suited to jet flight. 


» 





Launched toward the Future 
in WEAPON SYSTEMS MANAGEMENT 


Rascal — GAM-63 air-to-surface mis- 
sile of the USAF—is an operational exam- 
ple of complete weapon systems manage- 
ment by Bell Aircraft. As prime contractor, 
Bell’s responsibilities embraced the design, 
development, and production of the entire 
system including airframe, guidance, rocket 
engine, servo-mechanical devices, launching 
and ground support equipment as well as 
flight testing and training. 

The personnel responsible for this success- 
ful program has recently been regrouped to 
form a new Guided Missiles Division. 
Its sole function is to provide complete 
and coordinated management and produc- 


tion for any weapon systems program. 

The men who make up this division are 
a skilled and diversified team of specialists 
with a total of some 100,000 man-years of 
experience in guided missiles. Prior to 
“Rascal”, they were responsible for Tarzan, 
Shrike and Meteor. Current responsibilities 
also include important components for the 
Niké, Hustler, Regulus, Navaho and various 
I.C. B. M. and I. R. B. M. programs. 

These men have past success to attest to 
their capabilities and foretell future accom- 
plishments. They will be heard from again 
and again for important achievements in the 
years ahead. 


rt rift i" 


Guided Missiles Div. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 














Consternation 
Gentlemen: Imagine my consternation 
when I noted in “Airpower in the 
News” in your May issue that I had 
been summarily fired by the Air Force 
Association. On the other hand, I am 
happy to note that the year of my re- 
lease was not forecast. 
Maybe General Mooney doesn’t like 
the idea either! 
Maj. Gen. George R. Acheson 
Commander 
Middletown Air Materiel Area 
Olmsted AFB, Penna. 


@ Imagine our consternation when 
we noticed this bobble too late to 
make any changes before the May 
issue went to press! We reported that 
“Maj. Gen. Henry K. Mooney, Com- 
mander, Fifteenth AF, would become 
Commander of Middletown AMA, 
AMC, on May 15.” General Mooney, 
who has been Deputy Commander of 
Fifteenth AF, will actually become 
Commander of SAC’s Sixteenth AF on 
July 1. General Acheson stays in his 
present command. His new Deputy 
Commander at Middletown AMA is, 
as we correctly reported, Brig. Gen. 
Charles B. Root, formerly Deputy 
Commander of Northeast Air Com- 
mand. Our apologies to both General 
Acheson and General Mooney.—The 
Editors. 


Not Getting Through 
Gentlemen: My hat is off to Mr. Har- 
vey T. Youwer, Chicago, IIl., for his 
letter in the “Air Mail” section - of 
your April issue. He and I stand on 
common ground. I happen to be an 
ex-flight engineer with about two thou- 
sand hours and 112 hours’ pilot time, 
and was staff sergeant with the 38th 
Bomb Group, 405th Bomb Squadron 
(B-25s) in the Pacific Theater, but 
When I read Arr Force I feel like a 
lost boy in an amusement park. 

After not having flown for ten years 
I got disgusted with what I had for- 
gotten and the things I didn’t know 
and went out to the local airport, 
checked out in a Cub, and got a li- 


tense. It is a nice feeling to be back - 


in aviation, although in a small way. 
The things I don’t know about the jet 
age would fill volumes. I am very 
often asked embarrassing questions by 
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the younger set and by my business 
associates. 

I would almost sell my soul for a 
ride in a jet and to be able to converse 
intelligently on some of the problems 
of jet flying. 

How about letting some of us old 
flyboys of World War II in on the 
ground floor of this jet age? Make the 
transition from conventional aircraft 
to jet in plain and simple language. I 
wouldn’t be surprised if we couldn't 
pass this thing along to the younger 
set and thus become a large force of 
unofficial recruiters. Believe me when 
I tell you the stories of the Air Force 
are not getting through to them. 

David S. Rolston 
Broomall, Penna. 


@ It’s a problem. We had barely 
begun to catch on to the jet business 
when the missiles muscled in.—The 
Editors. 


For Enlisted Personnel 

Gentlemen: This is to inform you that 
a non-profit association open to “reg- 
ular” enlisted personnel has just been 
organized. 

The association will make available 
to the enlisted man certain benefits 
formerly enjoyed by and available 
only to commissioned officers and war- 
rant officers. 

The association was formed by a 
group of senior enlisted men stationed 
in and near the Pentagon. It will ini- 
tially offer its members emergency 
loan privileges, scholarship grants to 
deserving children of members, and 
low-cost group life insurance. 

Patterned after the ten-year-old 
Armed Forces Relief and Benefit Asso- 
ciation (for officers) this new associa- 
tion will offer regular enlisted person- 
nel benefits and opportunities similar 
to those now enjoyed by over 18,000 
officers on active duty. 

Membership is now open to regulars 
of all grades (male or female) from 
all branches of the service. All off- 
cers, directors, and advisors will serve 
without compensation. The Board of 
Directors, composed of enlisted per- 
sonnel, will be elected annually by the 
members. Additional benefits will be 
considered as membership increases. 

The major benefit of this program, 


air mail 


$10,000 of group life insurance, was 
designed to supplement the benefits 
provided by the Survivors Benefit Act 
and to replace, where applicable, the 
“free” government life insurance no 
longer available. 

Maj. Gen. Robert S. Moore, USA 
(Ret.), has consented to act as ad- 
visor to the association, without com- 
pensation. 

Information and applications may be 
obtained by writing the Armed Forces 
Enlisted Personnel Benefit Association, 
422 Washington Building, Washington 
5, D. C. 

T/Sgt. William J. Curtis, USAF 
Director 


For the Armed Forces to Decide 
Gentlemen: On February 28, the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota, Mr. Humphrey, 
made some remarks on the Senate 
floor condemning unification, and 
quoted a speech by a William V. Ken- 
nedy, takéfi from The American Mer- 
cury. 

Mr. Kennedy kindly refers to the 
Single Manager Plan as a “notable 
advance:” I am entirely convinced, 
however, that if he really had the 
opportunity to hear or read the ad- 
dress before the ICAF on November 
23, 1955, by Mr. Robert C. Lanphier, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense, he could hardly have the ani- 
mosity he displays toward unification. 

I feel the very careful thinking 
which has gone into the Single Man- 
ager Plan is just the sort of thing we 
are talking about for command prob- 
lems. Mr. Humphrey actually charac- 
terized the move as one to “Prussian- 
ize” the armed forces. The Senator 
should know that the American peo- 
ple would stand for no such thing. 
The armed forces officers are taught 
not to overstretch their authority 
and every effort is made to keep the 
services closely aligned with public 
opinion. It is recognized that Ameri- 
cans can be led, but cannot be driv- 
en. This is the reverse of Prussianism. 

Most—or perhaps that is saying too 
much—many of our people are utterly 
wrong in their conceptions of armed 
forces officers. They constitute, in the 
main, the finest flower of American 
manhood. They always have, and al- 

- (Continued on page 11) 








SHE MADE THE TRIP 


(on the fastest transcontinental passenger flight ever flown ) 


With a Lear Autopilot keeping a 
steady “‘hand”’ on the controls, the 
Boeing 707 prototype streaked 
across the country at speeds up to 
692 m.p.h. So smooth was this 


STANDING UP! 


‘record-breaking flight, so astonish- 


ingly free from vibration, pitch, 
roll or yaw, that a coin balanced 


on edge stood up LE A ua 
without tottering. 


LEAR INC., GRAND RAPIDS DIVISION, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


1P-16 








A Status Report 


With the KC-135 autopilot which proved 
so successful on the 707 prototype, Lear 
continues to supply flight control sys- 
tems to more types of airborne vehicles* 
than any other manufacturer. This 
unmatched experience in automatic flight 
enables Lear to continue its leadership in 
concept, system design and function capa- 
bilities. In addition to the modern 
‘fequirements for stability augmentation, 
all-attitude maneuvering, automatic 
approach, track control (heading, alti- 
tude, mach), and safety monitoring and 
‘limiting, Lear offers and is producing 
these more sophisticated advances in the 
art of flight control: 


1. Automatic turn coordination in all flight con- 
ditions through direct side slip control. 


2. Control stick (or wheel) and rudder torce steer- 
ing utilizing closed loop control throughout 
the maneuver. 


3. Either displacement knob or rate switch con- 
troller. 


._ 4. Single-axis engagement for stability augmen- 
tation. 


5. All-transistorized techniques (germanium or 
silicon). 

6. Both arinc (1% ATR for complete autopilot 
system) or tailored packaging. 

1, Automatic control over VORconeofconfusion. 

8. Automatic servo torque limiter. 

9. G-Limiting. 

10. Maximum-attitude monitoring. 


11. Provision for complete duality of autopilot 
systems, 


‘Suosonic fighters, supersonic fighters, jet 
transports, jet tankers, jet bombers, pis- 
ton engine transports, light planes, 
drones, helicopters, missiles. 


For detailed product data sheets, write to the 
Grand Rapids Division, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


LEAR 
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ways will. One of the hardest things 
for people generally to understand is 
that the armed forces are much more 
dedicated to keeping this country out 
of war than any other group, save the 
Congress. 

If the Air Force is on top in public 
esteem it is because theirs is the most 
dangerous assignment. Moreover, the 
Air Force is not an organization which 
looks backward. It is a forward-flying 
group of men in whom we may take 
great pride. 

Now, this idea of unification is not 
something for the public to decide. It 
is the job of the armed forces, the 
Congress, and the Chief Executive. 

Our safety valve, if any is needed, is 
found in the leadership of the Army 
and Navy with men like Admirals 
Radford and Burke, to name only a 
couple from that service; and men like 
Generals Ridgway, Bradley, and Mar- 
shall in the Army. Such men are far 
above petty bickering, or engaging in 
grandiose poses for more power. 

If unification is sound, it will come; 
and it will come through the type 
of leadership we now have in the 
armed services. Once the questions 
quit coming from such men, unifica- 
tion will be a fact. 

Dan McCarty 
Wichita, Kan. 


Two Mayors 
Gentlemen: I am confused! 

On page 75 of April Arr Force 
Magazine you report: “From the Madi- 
son area, Lt. Col. Margaret Steele, ISO 
officer for the 37th Air Division at 
Truax Field, reported the base has 
had no complaints since the 7102s ar- 
rived, although the flight pattern some- 
times is directly over the town and 
the Wisconsin state capitol. Madison’s 
mayor, in a television ‘Report to the 
People,’ predicted that while the *102s 
may seem noisier than the jets the 
townspeople have been accustomed 
to, the 7102s climb away so much 
faster the town will find the noise less 
objectionable.” 

On page 59 you quote a Mayor 
Hartsfield as saying: “When it was 
publicized that I would be on this 
program, I received a letter from the 
mayor of Madisqn, Wis., in which he 
states that they are very much dissat- 
isfied with the operation of jets. He 
sends me several newspaper editorials 
and articles, and he also sends a list of 
accidents, together with a resolution 
on the part of his city government, 
which cites that since 1921 there have 
been twenty-eight accidents either at 
the Madison Airport or in the imme- 


-diate vicinity.” 


Are both of these people talking 
about the same mayor? 
Lt. Col. Theodore W. Bozarth 
Montgomery, Ala. 


@ The answer is yes—The Editors. 


Civility 

Gentlemen: Thank you for permitting 
us to reprint Maj. Gen. H. K. Mooney’s 
article [“Helpful Hints for Air Force 
Living,” March ’57 issue]. We won't 
be able to measure its value; however, 
we are sure that its lessons will profit 
all. It reminded me of some “memory 
work” that I was asked to recite in 
OCS, always in a brace. I am sure you 


remember General Ulio’s famous state- 


ment about courtesy—“Sir, courtesy is 
politeness, a civility in which a supe- 
rior cannot afford to be outdone by a 
subordinate. It is the lubricant of hu- 
man relations—a thing which has no 
limits to rank or status. To demand it 
of a subordinate and to fail to return 
it in full measure is to indicate either 
an arrogance or a lack of interest 
which has no place in leadership. The 
inexperienced often feel that polite- 
ness implies softness, or worse, that in 
a subordinate indicates bootlicking. 
Nothing is further from the truth. Real 
courtesy is simply common, everyday 
civility.” 

Capt. James G. Randolph 

Griffiss AFB, N. Y. 


Reader's Evaluation 

Gentlemen: Having been a subscriber 
to Amr Force since last June, I feel 
well enough acquainted with it to 
more accurately evaluate my regards 
for it than I could have a few months 
ago. Air Force is consistently of the 
highest quality, more unbiased than 
the average publication (I have can- 
celed many subscriptions because of 
one-sidedness), and of extreme value 
to members of the Ground Observer 
Corps and Civil Defense. 

There are two additions that I 
would like to see made to the maga- 
zine. First, it should come in a spe- 
cial student edition, or at least the 
regular edition at a student rate. Sev- 
eral of my teen-age observers would 
like to subscribe but can’t afford $5 
for the yearly subscription and mem- 
bership. Second, I would like to see 
special pictures of the latest planes 
in use to help the Ground Observer 
Corps in recognition of new types of 
aircraft and new uses for old types. 
For instance, now that the Air Force 
has a jet tanker, not every multi-jet 
we see can be reported as a bomber. 
I didn’t even know they were ready 

(Continued on following page) 
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Dependable oxygen breathing equipment is a “must #for 
the military pilot on all altitude pressure suit flights. 
Firewel is proud to have its new integrated oxygen reg- 
ulator system (F2400)* in this important role on these 





outstanding aircraft: America’s 1st Supersonic Bomber — 
U.S.A. F. B-58; the U.S.A. F. Supersonic Fighters F-102, 
F-104 and F-105, plus Speed and altitude record flights 
of the U.S. Navy F-11F. For information on this and 
other Firewel aviation equipment, write or wire. 


*Approved per MIL-R-25572 


Aeronautical Division 


THE FIREWEL COMPANY, INC. 
3685 Broadway, Buffalo 25, N.Y. 








AIRCRAFT REGULATING CONTROLS © OXYGEN BREATHING EQUIPMENT 
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for service until I saw an ad in Am 
FORCE. 

The magazine keeps me up-to-date, 
but a little outside advertising might 
help make my neighbors as well ac- 
quainted with our nation’s defense 
system and its needs. A good share 
of the population doesn’t even know 
that your magazine exists, as I didn’t 
a year-ago. Furthermore, they have 
only a vague concept of what the 
military services do in peacetime. I 
was so ignorant on the subject before 
I met Atm Force that I wondered 
why we even had an Army, Navy, or 
Air Force. You have a duty to the 
American public: acquaint them with 
Ar Force Magazine. 

Mrs. Beverly C. Soth 
Brackney, - Penna. 


NJUFO Group 

Gentlemen: As a member of the AFA 
and a regular and eager reader of Am 
Force Magazine, I should like to make 
a request to your readers for informa- 
tion about the so-called “flying saucers” 
which have been plaguing pilots, ra- 
darmen, tower operators, technical 
assistants, trained observers, and just 
plain people, for many years. 

The North Jersey UFO Group isa 
private, non-profit organization under- 
taking research in the field, trying to 
solve the enigma of the unidentified 
flying objects. I am sure your men- 
bers are aware that the Air Force is 
spending a great deal of time and the 
taxpayers’ money in similar activity. 

The AFA, your publication, and 
your members can and should help in 
this effort, by sending any and all 
pertinent information to such organi- 
zations that are seriously interested in 
such work. We would be deeply in 
the debt of anyone sending us such 
information. 

Lee R. Munsick, Editor 
UFO Newsletter 
P.O. Box 606 
Morristown, N. J. 


We Love ‘em! 
Gentlemen: Hope you people dont 
get tired of complimentary letters. ... 
I just want to say that Clay Blair’ 
“The Last Flight of the X-2” [March 
°57] is one of the finest pieces of avia- 
tion writing I’ve ever read. Capt. Mil 
burn Apt died defending this country 
just as surely as if he had been killed 
in combat, and this fitting tribute t0 
him and the other Edwards Air Force 
Base test pilots is the least we can offer 
in gratitude for being able to sleep 
safer at night. 
Robert F. Dorr 
Washington, D. © 
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Editor 





THE CURTAIN OF FIRE Air protection for whole cities and strategic areas is no longer in the 
“talking” stage. It is now being installed—a combination of the deadly fire of NIKE anti-aircraft weapon batteries 
and the U.S. Army Signal Corps’ new Martin MISSILE MASTER. As the country’s first electronic system designed 
to provide an integrated screen of radar surveillanee, target detection and fire coordination, MISSILE MASTER 
makes possible peak effectiveness of anti-aircraft missile battery operation. A measure of the critical importance of 
MISSILE MASTER is the fact that the system already has been designated for a number of our most vital civilian 


and military areas. It is one of the most significant defense developments of our time. 
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NEW 
ROCKET 
POWER 


from Petroleum 


by Phillips 





Phillips solid propellants for rockets, made from low 
cost petrochemicals, come in a wide range of im- 
pulses for a variety of applications where required. 
These new solid propellants can be made relatively 
smokeless. They operate successfully at tempera- 
tures from —75 F to 170 F. Insensitive to detonation 
by impact or explosion, they are also capable of be- 
ing stored for long periods without deterioration. 
Exhaust gases are noncorrosive and relatively low in 
temperature. The facilities of the Phillips operated 
Air Force Plant 66, near McGregor, Texas, are com- 
pletely equipped for development, testing and man- 
ufacture of rocket motors. Consult Phillips about 
your propulsion needs. 


PHILLIPS 
PETROLEUM COMPANY 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Address all inquiries to: 
Rocket Fuels Division, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
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wing tips 


By Wilfred Owen © 


Capital Airlines is working on the 
railroads. It operates two “flying office 
cars” for the Chesapeake & Ohio—a 
DC-3 and a Beechcraft Bonanza. The 
Chessie air fleet speeds up track in- 
spection and repair work and dis- 
patches train officials to the many 
small cities and towns served by rail. 

* * * 

The Taylor Wine Co. of New York 
is using photo-reconnaissance methods 
to keep tabs on its grapevines. Poor 
drainage areas are spotted by plane, 
photographed, and pinpointed for 
workers maintaining the 388,500 in- 
dividual vines. 





% % * 

Last winter seven Idaho ranchers 
contracted to have their groceries de- 
livered by plane. When the Snake 
River is frozen over and mountain 
trails are impassable, Don Schumacher 





-the flying grocer of Hell's Canyon— 
makes his weekly rounds. Customers 
must provide a landing strip 500 to 
600 feet long and have a pillow case, 
denim trousers, or a petticoat flying 
in the breeze for a wind sock. 

% * * 

The round-the-world air tourist fare 
is $1,227.80. 

* * % 

Researchers are coming up with a 
bright paint so arresting that it is ex- 
pected to help reduce mid-air col- 
lisions, Orange-red seems to be the 
best bet, with fluorescence added. 

* * oe 

The importance of measures to re- 
duce the hazard of collisions in the 
air is reflected in reports of 452 near 
misses during the last four months of 
1956. The near-collision reports were 
received from 259 military planes and 
193 civil planes, carrying a total of 
4,429 people. 

* *% % 


The CAA airways system employs 
AIR FORCE Magazine * June 1957 





8,000 men and women to handle the 
traffic jam on our 90,000-mile airway 
network. Air traffic has reached a 
volume of 10,000 instrument flights 
pér day and a landing or take-off 
every 1% seconds. 

R * % 

CAA has now begun controlling all 
airspace for IFR flights above 24,000 
feet, instead of merely the space along 
the designated airways. Next step will 
be to provide total airspace control 
for instrument flights above 15,000 
feet, with .a target date of January 
1958. But personnel and equipment 
to provide positive separation of all 






aircraft at these upper levels will not 
be available until 1962. 
& * * 

Local service air lines now blanket 
the country, serving 500 cities and 
towns with flights that average less 
than 200 miles per passenger and less 
than 100 miles per hop. 

* * * 

International helicopter services 
provided by Sabena Belgian Airlines 
have carried 50,000 persons on the 
Brussels-Lille-Rotterdam-Bonn circuit 
since 1953. Twelve-seaters now link 
the Belgian capital with Paris on a five- 
flights-daily schedule. 











THE SCIENTIFIC “EYE” 


Making certain that Uncle Sam’s airmen fly in confidence and in 
safety, Southwest Airmotive uses an impressive array of science’s 
latest devices and techniques in the overhaul of turbo-jet engines. 
Here, a Sperry ultra-sonic Reflectoscope sends sonic vibrations 
through a jet compressor to probe for possible defects. From the 
cathode ray screen, a skilled operator determines whether the com- 
pressor can do its vital task reliably and efficiently or should be 
“retired” from action. Perfection is the only accepted standard. 
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Wide World Photos, Inc. 


President Eisenhower looks on as Donald A. Quarles takes 
oath as Deputy Secretary of Defense. White House ad- 
ministrative officer Frank Sanderson, right, officiates. 





ee sail 


Wide World Photos, Inc. 
At the same time, also at the White House, Mr. Sanderson 
swears in James H. Douglas, Mr. Quarles’s replacement as 
Air Force Secretary, while President Eisenhower looks on, 











@ Two years ago, when President Eisenhower proposed 
“Open Skies” over Europe and the US, Russia denounced 
the aerial inspection plan as “spying.” Since then, the ratio 
of missile strength has begun to favor the Free World, 
which now, from NATO nations and other US allies near 
Russian borders, could hit Russia with intermediate-range 
missiles, while the US land mass lies well beyond the 
range of all Russian missiles except the ICBM. 

Increasing US strength is believed to be the primary 
reason why the Russians recently came up with a counter- 
proposal to the President’s plan. This is what the Russians 
offered: In exchange for an unlimited look at Alaska and 
all of the US west of the Mississippi River, the Russians 
would open up all of East Siberia (but not including their 
Lake Baikal atomic test area). In Europe the Russians 
would look at part of Great Britain and all of France and 
Germany in return for our aerial inspection of all the 
satellite countries but practically none of Russia itself. 
This they call “approximately equal.” 

The Pentagon called the proposal “outrageous,” but it 
did represent the first hope that the Russians were willing 
to bargain at all over “Open Skies.” 


@ A Department of Defense report released last month 
carried a warning note from Deputy Defense Secretary 
Donald A. Quarles who wrote the report while still Air 
Force Secretary. “The Soviet Union is now able to inflict 
catastrophic damage on this country in a single day,” Mr. 
Quarles said. “The ability of our air defense system to 
meet this threat is steadily growing, but the threat is also 
growing—at an equal or possibly greater rate. We must 
anticipate the greatest threat of all to our national security 
—the intercontinental ballistic missile—and prepare an ef- 
fective defense against it.” 


® Air Force Gen. Nathan F. Twining, soon to become 
the nation’s top military man, told a Pentagon press con- 
ference that the long-range, nuclear-armed. bomber—and 
not the guided missile—will remain the principal lifeguard 
of the peace for some years to come. 

Speaking shortly after President Eisenhower had nomi- 
nated him to be next Chairman of the Joint Chiefs, Gen- 
eral Twining indicated that the United States would have 
to consider the use of nuclear weapons in “little wars” as 
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well as in a general war as a deterrent to aggression. He 
sounded a warning concerning the so-called “weapons of 
the future.” Although there is no question as to the high 
promise of missiles, the nation’s strategy should not be 
based on these weapons until they have been proven and 
are available in operational quantities. 

As General Twining sees it, the United States will de- 
pend on the forces in being for its security, during along 
period of transition. These include a large Air Force, capa- 
ble of prompt action anywhere in the world, as well as a 
modernized Navy and Army. 


@ Air Force personnel and equipment to operate the first 
guided missile unit in the Far East have arrived on For- 
mosa. They’re equipped with Martin TM-61 Matadors. 
Three such groups, making up one tactical missile wing, 
have been stationed in Europe for some time. 


® Production of the Boeing B-52 Stratofortress will level 
off at its present fifteen 2 month instead of being stepped- 
up to twenty a month, the earlier production goal. The 
stretched-out schedule will not change USAF plans to 
buy a total of 603 of the huge, intercontinental jet bomb- 
ers, but delivery will not be completed until late 1959, 
rather than six months earlier as originally planned. 


®@ Also slated for a production slow-down, from twenty to 
fifteen per month, is the Boeing KC-135 jet tanker. The 
stretch-out was sharply criticized by Sen. Henry Jackson 
(D.-Wash.) who said, “We have a substantial shortage of 
tankers, not just to refuel the B-52s, but also B-58s and 
B-47s, and a whole family of tactical aircraft. The KC-135 
is the only jet tanker we have.” 


@ The first intercontinental missile squadron in the AF 
will be formed later this year, as part of the Strategic Air 
Command. The squadron, scheduled to be ready for action 
by mid-1958, will be equipped with the Northrop Snark, 
a sixty-nine-foot, air-breathing missile designed. to travel 
5,000 miles to its target. The Snark now in an advan 
stage of development is undergoing flight tests. 

The Air Force has also announced that the first Ballistic 
Missile Base Support Squadron was activated earlier this 

(Continued on page 19) 
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| 
For Canadair...The Sky is NOT The Limit! 


What we have learned in the air—we apply 
on the ground. See these snowmobile-type 
vehicles: they are a solution to an unique 
problem of transport over trackless terrain 
through snow, muskeg, sand or water, and 
were Canadair-developed and manufactured 
for the Canadian Armed Forces. 


And Canadair’s research and development 
division is ready to undertake other special 
jobs in many fields, such as: research, de- 
velopment problems, custom designs, 


electronics, digital and analogue electronic 
computing, structural and mechanical test- 
ing: in all a service designed to offer fresh 
impetus for progress. 


Inquiries are invited: write directly to Vice- 
President/Engineering, Head Office. 


CANADAIR . _ 


LIMITED, MONTREAL, CANADA 


@ Aircraft @ Research and Development 
@ Guided Missiles ¢ Nuclear Engineering 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


CAS7-UST-8 











A SEVEN-JET B-47? 


In this case, yes. The seventh jet, in 


the rear fuselage pod-mounting shown 


above, will be Orenda’s Iroquois, designed 
for supersonic speeds. 


The Boeing B-47 is on loan from the United States 
Air Force for flight testing the Iroquois in 
the initial subsonic phases. 











RENDA 


ENGINES LIMITED 


MALTON, CANADA 






MEMBER A.V. ROE CANADA LIMITED & THE HAWKER SIDDELEY GROUP 








MIRPOWER IN THE NEWS 


year at Camp Cooke, Calif. This new unit, part of ARDC’s 
Jestern Development Division, reflects the new planning 
stem which gives WDD responsibility for both research 
and development of the ICBM and “achievement of the 
initial operational capability.” 

' Meanwhile, WDD will be known from now on as 
“Yeadquarters, ARDC Ballistic Missile Division.” Maj. 
», Bernard A. Schriever, who has been WDD Com- 
mander, will continue to head the operation. 


!The government is establishing twelve new “super-sky- 
ways’. designed to handle non-stop flights between the 
West and East coasts. The newly designated airways 
should improve air safety by. putting virtually all trans- 
continental airliners into “controlled airspace.” Two are 
jeady for immediate use, and the remaining ten will be put 
into operation as soon as navigating equipment is avail- 
able. Target date for operation of the entire system is 
pvember 1958. 


The Air Force has a new method by which it hopes to 
tik enemy troops into surrendering. A high-flying bomber 
drops a bomb-like gadget. After descending to 12,000 
feet, a ribbon-type parachute opens, slowing the missile’s 
fall At 6,500 feet, the nose of the remaining part separates, 
laposing a speaker. Then from 4,000 feet to the ground, 
he speaker broadcasts a taped plea to the enemy troops 

( Bicrender. 


= AIRPOWER NOTES. . . . Operation Plumbob, a series 
tt low-yield nuclear tests got under way last month at the 
IAEC’s Nevada test site, with all services participating. 
ARDC personnel and equipment are playing the major 
Ait Force role. . . . First observance of the AF Golden 
An liversary from outside the US took place May 13 when 
ee TAC North American F-100Cs flew from London to 
Jamestown, Va., in conjunction with the 350th anniversary 
athe landing of the first settlers in Virginia. . . . Clovis 
AFB, N. M., will be renamed Cannon AFB, in honor’ of 
Gen, John K. Cannon who commanded the Tactical Air 
Mommand from 1950 until his retirement in 1954. Earlier, 
2 World War II, he was responsible for all air operations 
MSouthern France and later was Air Commander-in-Chief 
tall allied Air Forces in the Mediterranean. ... A mys- 
tious flying object that easily outdistanced British Javelin 
ws sent up to intercept it over the British Channel last 
month proved to be a visitor from France—not outer space, 
®iirst thought. It proved to be one of the new 1,100-mph, 
mench delta-wing planes, Miracle, which its builder, the 
Uessault Co., claims are impossible to catch. 


"The advisability of rearward-facing seats for air trans- 
ts was disputed last month during the Aero Medical 
sociation Convention at Denver, Colo. Air Force Lt. 
wl, John P. Stapp, now head of the AF’s Aero Medical 
id Laboratory at Holloman AFB, N. M., who gained 
e for his deceleration tests in rocket-powered sleds, 
mged wider adoption of backward seating. He pointed 
it that tests show man can tolerate forces up to thirty- 
Gs in rearward-facing seats. 
But Dr. L. G. Lederer, Medical. Director of Capital 
iiines and chairman of the ATA Medical Committee, 
Kagreed. “We are not convinced at present . . . that we 
negligent in any way in not providing rearward seats,” 
esaid, He was supported by Dr. Ross A. McFarland of 
& Harvard School of Public Health who contended 
mere is no decisive evidence as yet” that rearward-facing 
"ts would reduce fatalities in air crashes. 
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@ Lt. Gen. Thomas S. 
Power (see cut), who has 
headed the Air Research 
and Development Com- 
mand since May 1954, has 
been selected to command 
the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. He will succeed 
Gen. Curtis E. LeMay, 
who becomes Air Force 
Vice Chief of Staff in Ai- 
gust. Before his ARDC as- 
signment, General Power 
had been SAC’s Vice 
Commander, under Gen- 
eral LeMay, for more than 
five years. During World 
War II, he served with 
heavy-bomber units in 
North Africa and the Pa- 
cific. At presstime, General Power’s successor at the Air 
Research and Development Command headquarters in 
Baltimore had not been announced. 


General Power 


@ In another shift of top Air Force personnel, Lt. Gen. 
Frank F. Everest, Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations, 
was reported to be named to succeed Lt. Gen. William H. 
Tunner as Commander of US Air Force, Europe. General 
Tunner has been mentioned as a possible successor to Lt. 
Gen. Joseph Smith as Commander of the Military Air 
Transport Service. The “musical chairs” among top com- 
manders will inevitably lead to many more shifts, unan- 
nounced at press time. 


@ STAFF CHANGES... . Maj. Gen. Edward H. Under- 
hill, Vice Commander, Air Training Command, has been 
reassigned as Commander of the Eastern Air Defense 
Force, ADC. . . . Brig. Gen. Donald D. Flickinger, Com- 
mander, European Office of ARDC, will return to Hq., 
ARDC, Baltimore, July 15, to become Staff Surgeon and 
Director of Human Factors. . . . Brig. Gen. Harry C. Porter, 
Commander, 3079th Aviation Depot Wing, AMC, will 
become the Junior US Resident Member and Chief of 
Staff, United Nations Military Armistice Commission, Hq., 
Pacific AF, on July 1. . . . Brig. Gen. Lawson S. Moseley, 
Chief of War Plans Division, DSC/Operations, Hq., 
USAF, will be reassigned to Hq., Pacific AF, the latter 
part of July for duty as Assistant Chief of Staff, Plans... . 
Gen. Laurence S. Kuter, Commander of FEAF, will be 
relieved from his assignment July 1 to become Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Pacific AF... . Brig. Gen. Clyde 
H. Mitchell, Deputy Director for Production, Hq., AMC, 
will replace Brig. Gen. Alfred R. Maxwell as Commander 
of the Rome AF Depot, N. Y., August 1. General Maxwell 
has retired. . . . Brig. Gen. James B. Knapp, Commander 
6606th AB Wing, Hq., NEAC, will move to Hq., SAC, for 
duty as Director of Installations Engineering, July 1. 
Maj. Gen. Hunter Harris, Jr., Deputy for Operations, Hq., 
FEAF, will be assigned to Hq., Pacific AF, for duty with 
the Pacific Command as Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans 
and Operations, July 1... . Brig. Gen. Lawrence M. Guyer, 
Special Assistant to the Commander, Hq., FEAF, will be- 
come Chief of Staff, Fifth AF, July 1. . . . Brig. Gen. C. 
Pratt Brown retired April 30... . Maj. Gen. Frederick R. 
Dent, Jr., formerly Commander of the Mobile Air Materiel 
Area, Ala., retired May 10. .. . Brig. Gen. Harley S. Jones 
retired May 31 from duty as Deputy Director, Procure- 
ment and Production, Hq., AMC.—ENnp 
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D OLLAR EN GINEERIN (— Advanced aerial weapons bearing the Northrop 


name are developed to achieve maximum economy through ease of production, mainte- 

nance, and operation. A notable example is the new supersonic trainer now being developed 

by Northrop for the U. S. Air Force. Light in weight and low in cost, this airplane em- 

bodies a basic concept which can result in a whole new family of effective aerial weapons, 

all linked by the same principle of simple and economical design. Since national defense 

dollars and national manpower are in short supply Northrop will continue to introduce 

the dollar into the engineering equations; will continue to employ “dollar engineering”’ ( 
in using the best science and technology to create the low-cost solution to a national N O R T H R 
defense problem and produce more Air Force per dollar of national defense budget. —sortnror aincrart, INC. + HAWTHORNE 
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~ Last month space ran out on our listing of aircraft refer- 
“ence books, Here are several more. Three “musts” for the 


aviation writer's desk, libraries, and editorial offices are 
gversize reference types published by Hanover House. 
The Aircraft of the World, by William Green and Gerald 
Pollinger ($7.95), is a comprehensive and authoritative 


book containing 1,200 photos and silhouettes of today’s 


aircraft with a few exceptions because of military security. 
Fach photo is captioned with aircraft origin, nationality, 
evolution, dimensions, and operational data. Jet Aircraft 
of the World, by William Green and Roy Cross ($6.95), 
gives a similar breakdown on all currently operating jet, 
turbojet, and turboprop aircraft. It contains 600 photos in 
addition to a detailed narrative history of jet propulsion, 
design, and manufacture from the beginnings in the 1930s 
to 1954. The jets—supersonic research, combat, and com- 


‘mercial—appear in chronological series, showing step-by- 
step evolution. Data on development, specifications, per- 
formance, and armament completes this picture. Thirty of 
“the most important jets appear in full-page, four-view, tone 
drawings. 


'England’s top World War II fighter pilot, Group Capt. 


J. E. “Johnnie” Johnson ranks Famous Fighters of the 
Second World War, by William Green ($3.95), “high 
mamongst the best . . .” And we certainly agree. It’s a book 
fall airmen who ever tangled with either the Germans or 


Japanese will want to read. For in this one Green describes 
i considerable detail the development and operational 
history of eighteen of the top fighters used during World 


War II. America is represented by the P-38, P-40, P-47, 


ad the P-51; Germany with the ME-109, ME-110, 
ME-163, ME-262, and the FW-190; Japan with the Mit- 
mubishi Zero, the Kawasaki Tony, and the Kawanishi 
George; and England with the Hawker Hurricane, Super- 
marine Spitfire, Bristol] Beaufighter, de Havilland Mos- 
Muito, and the Hawker Typhoon and Tempest. Multiple 
Photos of each type aircraft, in the air and on the ground, 
‘along with profile line drawings, give a pictorial record 
‘teach production model development. Each aircraft type 
Balso given a full-page, three-view, toned, scaled draw- 
litg—a valuable feature for model builders. 
* * * 

_ Four recent books for air-minded youngsters, ages eleven 
40 eighteen, provide informative, absorbing reading. Two 
Metion works will especially appeal to teenagers. The best 
's Jets Away, by Rutherford Montgomery (Dodd, Mead, 
$3). This is a story of adventure in the Strategic Air Com- 
mand, featuring two high school buddies who volunteer 
br AF’ service. After their basic training at Lackland, they 
hove to tech training at Amarillo AFB. Then both go to 
SAC at March AFB. Brick Miller plans a one-time hitch 
while Henry Doby is in for a career. At March they are 
eparated for the first time. Henry becomes a “Clancy’— 
iboom operator—on a KC-97 refueling aircraft. Brick, a 
847 mechanic, earns sergeant’s stripes and becomes crew 
thief on his own airplane. An exciting plot unfolds in a 
eries of operational training flights. And it is during a real- 
‘tic combat mission across the Pacific that Brick finally 
teognizes the vital importance of his job, decides to make 
ta career, too. Mr. Montgomery, a forther flyer and na- 
lonally recognized author of some sixty books for the 
}oung set, spent months living and flying with the men 
SAC té give this colorful novel a background of authen- 
licity, Another of his books, Beaver Water, won the Spring 
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airman’s bookshelf 


Book Festival Award last year, and he is now busy on a 
series of Air Force adventure books for the young crowd. 

High Challenge, by D. S. Halacy, Jr. (Macmillan Com- 
pany, $2.75), is the story of a young lad’s fight to overcome 
a physical disability so that he can learn to fly and become 
an airline pilot. When he fails to win a commercial pilot’s 
license, he turns to sailplane flying and it is here that he 
finds real satisfaction. On one occasion he gets caught in 
the Sierra Wave and is suddenly lifted to 40,000 feet. The 
vivid description of this ascent and his fight to get the 
glider back to earth, while at the same time saving the life 
of a buddy, provides exciting reading. 

Two non-fiction books might well become part of every 
child’s library. Great Moments in Flying, by John W. R. 
Taylor (Roy Publishers, $2.50), presents twelve stories of 
airmen of various nations whose accomplishments are 
landmarks in the history of aviation. Taylor starts with the 
birth of flight—the story of Wilbur and Orville Wright— 
and then selects such other American air pioneers as Jack 
Knight of air mail fame, Lindbergh, and AF Lt. Col. Chuck 
Yeager and his historic first flight through the sound bar- 
rier, To these he adds such events as Bleriot’s English Chan- 
nel crossing, Alcock and Brown’s first transatlantic flight, 
and Admiral Byrd’s flight across the South Pole. Profes- 
sional airmen are bound to disagree with such a limited 
selection as Taylor makes. But even so these historic 
events should become a part of every child’s knowledge. 

Wings Over the Atlantic, by Robert J. Hoare (Charles 
T. Branford, $3), tells the stories‘of the airmen and women 
who blazed the air trails across the North Atlantic. In the 
early days of flight these hazardous 2,000 miles provided a 
challenge to all flyers. Alcock and Brown made the first 
direct flight, followed by Lindbergh, Amelia Earhart, Sir 
Charles Kingsford Smith, Jim and Amy Mollison and many 
others—solo or team. Some ended in tragedy, others in 
success. But all paved the way for today’s routine trans- 
atlantic passenger air service. This book tells the thrilling 
stories of the early flights, the long preparations for them, 
and the obstacles pilots faced. The story concludes with 
current Atlantic speed record flights and looks toward jet 
passenger service of the future. An informative, educa- 
tional, and interesting air history. 


WITH THE PAPER-BACKS 


All the paper-back publishers are eyeing the successful 
air book publishing program now being conducted by 
Ballantine Books, Inc. Ballantine’s first inkling of the popu- 
larity of paper-back air books came in April 1955, when 
two printings were needed for Paul Brickhill’s The Dam 
Busters (35¢)—a story of how RAF Squadron 617 breached 
the Eder and Moehne dams during World War II. Six 
months later several hundred thousand copies of Frank 
Harvey’s Jet (35¢)—a collection of AF short stories— 
quickly moved off the racks. With this surprising indica- 
tion of public interest, Ballantine geared up for a program 
of air book publishing. In March, April, and May 1956 
Ballantine air books included Beyond Courage, by Clay 
Blair, Jr. (35¢), The Wright Brothers, by Fred C. Kelly 
(35¢), and God Is My Copilot, by Brig. Gen. Robert L. 
Scott (35¢). All four were outstanding popular selections of 
the Teen Age Book Club and enjoyed an unusually fine sale 
on the newsstands. Best seller of the lot is General Scott’s 

(Continued on following page) 
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THE AIRMAN’S BOOKSHELF__continup 


God Is My Copilot, with a total paper-back sale to date of 
360,625 copies—selling as fast in reprint now as it did 
when originally published. One original air fiction in the 
program, Turn the Tigers Loose, by AF Lt. Col. Walt 
Lasly (35¢)—a story of night intruder flying in Korea— 
has sold 120,000 copies since its publication date in No. 
vember 1956. 

Already this year Ballantine has had three more “hits”— 
surprising in that all three are long, rather technical, serious 
air books. March publications, The First and the Last, by 
Adolf Galland (50¢)—the story of the rise and fall of the 
German Luftwaffe, and Wing Leader, by Group Capt, 
J. E. “Johnnie” Johnson, RAF (50¢)—the personal narra- 
tive of England’s top air ace in World War II—have each 
sold over 350,000 copies and the half-million mark is ex- 
pected by early summer. Ballantine’s April air book, Zero, 
by Martin Caidin (50¢)—a history of the Pacific air war as 
told by two former Japanese air officers—sold out the first 
printing (150,000 copies) before publication. The next 
Ballantine air book, coming in July, is Best Stile’s World 
War II classic Serenade to a Big Bird. 

The tremendous interest which Ballantine paper-back 
air books have received demonstrates a public interest in 
airpower and an encouraging trend in literary habits among 
book readers of all ages. 

While Ballantine has forged ahead in this field, other 
soft-cover publishers are not idly standing by. 

In February 1955 Popular Library issued Boldness Be 
My Friend, by Richard Pape with a foreword by RAF 
Marshal Lord Tedder (25¢)—the true incredible story of 
an RAF navigator shot down over Europe, captured, and 
escaped. It was followed in September 1956 with Four: 
Winds, by David Beaty (35¢)—a novel about an airline 
pilot; last month, in cooperation with the USAF Book 
Program, Popular Library published Roll Back the Sky, 
by AF Lt. Col. Ward Taylor (50¢)—a novel about the 
B-29 firebomb missions against Japan during World War 
II. Popular Library is planning a special Air Force paper 
back publishing program. 

Ace Books recently entered the air publishing field with 
Ed Ruppelt’s A Report on Unidentified Flying Objects 
(35¢), and Brig. Gen. Robert L. Scott’s Look of the Eagle, 
a novel about an AF jet pilot. 

Signet Books has issued three—the great air classic Night 
Flight, by Antoine de St. Exupery (25¢), General Billy 
Mitchell: Champion of Air Defense, by Roger Burlingame 
(35¢), and The Navigator, by Jules Roy (25¢), a novel 
about an RAF crewman. 

Dell Books has come out with three: Down, by Walt 
Grove (35¢), a novel about an AF Sabrejet pilot in the 
Arctic; and two by Anne Lindbergh, Listen! The Wind 
and The Steep Ascent. Two more are in production 
several under plan. 

Bantam Books has made a good beginning with two aif 
fiction titles, View from the Air, by Hugh Fosbrugh (35¢), 
centers around B-24 air strikes against the big Japanesé 
base at Truk in the Pacific, and Forbidden Area (35¢), by 
Pat Frank, makes up a cliff-hanger story of a Russiaf 
attack on the US. 

Pocketbooks is considering a reissue of two classics now 
out of print, Command Decision, by William W. Haines, 
and Guard of Honor, by James G. Cozzens. 

Both Bantam and Pocketbooks, two giants in the paper 
back industry, are studying plans for a series of air titles, 
and it is hoped will soon join the other pocket publishers 
in the AF Book Program’s efforts to make the story of 
air available to the widest possible audience of military 
and civilian readers.—END 
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What’s New With * RED AIRPOWER 


Here’s a summary of the latest available information on Soviet air intelligence. 
Because of the nature of this material, we are not able to disclose our sources, 
nor to document the information beyond the fact that the sources are trustworthy. 


' There are recurrent but unconfirmed reports that the 
- Soviets have set up a separate administration within their 
' Ministry of Defense for guided missiles, much as there 
_ are separate administrations for armored forces, for artil- 
' lery, and tactical air forces. 
_ If such be the case, this would imply that the USSR 
has made missile units fully operational. It also means 
' that they see missiles as weapons somewhat separate and 
apart from other weapons, and for this reason have 
' chosen to give them a separate command structure. 

* * = 
Here’s the metallic composition of turbine blades from 
| one of Russia’s latest turbojet engines. The blades are 
all nickel, except for the following: chromium, fourteen 
' to eighteen percent; tungsten, five to six percent; molyb- 
' denum, between three and four percent; titanium and 
aluminum, about two percent each; iron, eight percent. 
| Vanadium was 0.3 percent and carbon ran between 0.11 
' and 0.16 percent. Silicon and/or manganese were held 
| to about half of one percent. 

* * * 
-- The Engineering Patent Library in Moscow recently 
_was enlarged. Thanks to a new arrangement with the 
British, it includes all of the published patents of Great 
_ Britain. The Russian library also boasts that it has a com- 
plete collection of German patents as well, and that it 
covers numerous patents from other countries. 

* * ad 

The seventeenth annual Moscow indoor aircraft models 
championship recently was held at the Dynamo Stadium. 
Indoor models made of specially prepared and compressed 
‘straw were flown, among others. Few of the models 
* weighed as much as an ounce with many in the half- 
ounce class. Power was provided by the inevitable rubber 
band. First prize went to a model that flew four minutes, 
forty-four seconds. 

_ Through such model contests, as part of school activities, 
early interest is stimulated in aviation in the USSR. 

| Nine- to fourteen-year-old students take part in the model- 
building contests, of which there are many classes and 
_types which assures the broadest possible basis for interest 
and competition. 

When ready to graduate from building and flying 
‘models, Russia’s youth can pursue an interest in aviation 
‘through DOSAAF, the Public Society for Cooperation 
‘with the Armed Forces. It has a broad network of clubs, 
Special training schools, courses and study groups, and 
sports teams in many cities of the USSR, even down to 
such small administrative units as Machine Tractor Sta- 
tions, where equipment is kept for use on the collective 
farms, DOSAAF gives glider and pilot training, elemen- 
tary military training, and trade school courses for me- 
thanics and others interested in technology. 

SJ me * : 

Incidentally, DOSAAF also is responsible for civil de- 
Tense in the USSR—and this, too, extends down to Machine 
Tractor Stations and to protection of the animals on col- 
ective farms. However, civil defense administrative re- 
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sponsibility is in the hands of the Ministry of the Interior, 
which also includes many elements of the secret police. 

The Russians are now being instructed in the best 
measures to- take in the event of an air raid to offset 
nuclear explosions and chemical warfare. As in Western 
Europe, civil defense has come slowly in the USSR. 

* ® * 

Recent reports from the USSR indicate that the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production, which has charge of series pro- 
duction of aircraft, engines, and components, has its own 
Research Institute. The Institute puts its effort into study- 
ing new ways to improve production techniques. 

Not long ago it came up with a new electronic modulator 
for spot welding machines that reduces the harmful 
effect of spot welding, which causes cracks to develop 
at the point of the weld. 

The new modulator attachment reduces this to a large 
degree, and it has been used in connection with spot 
welding of duraluminum, steel, and chrome-nickel-moly 
alloy sheets, 

* * * 

A new name among Russian designers appeared last 
year in connection with the Soviet display on their Avia- 
tion Day. It was Pavel Sukhoi, who was credited with 
the delta-type hypersonic aircraft that flew by at Tushino 
Airport. 

But inspection of Soviet records shows that Sukhoi’s 
name first appeared in the late 1920s when he was teamed 
with the dean of Soviet designers, Andrei Tupolev, to 
produce one of the USSR’s single-engine fighters, the I-4, 
which flew at 120 mph, and was equipped with two or 
three machine guns. Where he has been since is not 
known. 

& * = 

Russians officially report that they have flown rockets 
with dogs on board since 1951, and that as yet no dog has 
perished. Similar flights have been made in the US using 
mice and monkeys, in an effort to find the effect of high- 
altitude flight upon living creatures. 

= * = 

One reason for Russian interest in what they call the 
“high latitudes,” which means the polar ice cap, is that 
they have found that normal radio communications fre- 
quently black out in that region for several hours at a 
time because of the aurora borealis or northern lights. 
Some black outs of radio communications have lasted 
almost two days. The Soviets have been studying ways 
of predicting the phenomenon and overcoming it to insure 
constant communication with aircraft that they might 
have to operate in the area. 

* * = 

In March we reported in this column that Russia’s 
Chief Marshal of Aviation, Pavel Zhigarev, had authored 
a short publication titled “Thoughts on Air Strategy.” 

So far no one has come up with a copy of the publica- 
tion. It is quite possible that it may have been a false 
report which since has been picked up by several Euro- 
pean publications, and some in the US.—Enp 
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x Cordiner Committee Legislation 


To Get Congressional Examination 


high hopes the legislation based on the Cordiner Com- 

mittee report. At the time it appeared that our opti- 
mism was well-founded since the legislation had the solid 
backing of the members of the Committee, the Secretaries 
of the three services, the members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Secretary of Defense, and, so it appeared at the 
time, the Administration. We predicted at that time that 
the legislation would sail through the Bureau of the Budget 
and be passed by the Congress in time for implementation 
to begin by January 1, 1958. 

At this writing we were at least half-wrong. The Cordiner 
legislation did not sail through the Bureau of the Budget. 
It has not received the enthusiastic backing of the Admin- 
istration. However, it has been rescued from the backwaters 
of bureaucracy and, fortunately, as a result of bipartisan 
Senatorial initiative, Congress will have a chance to examine 
it in the current session. 

When Mr. Wilson originally transmitted the Cordiner 
Committee legislation to the Bureau of the Budget he 
accompanied it with about as strong a letter as a Cabinet 
member could possibly write in support of legislation. Here 
are the pertinent parts. of that letter, in the light of which 
subsequent actions of the Bureau of the Budget and Mr. 
_ must be viewed to bring the Cordiner matter into 
ocus: 

“The need for effecting a fundamental modernization of 
the present pay structure of the Armed Forces is an urgent 
one which requires Congressional examination and action 
at the earliest possible date. It is for this reason that I 
request clearance of this proposed legislation as soon as 
possible. 

“The legislation is based on recommendations to me of 
the Defense Advisory Committee on Professional and Tech- 
tical Compensation. [Cordiner Committee.] Previously in 
a letter to the President of July 14, 1956, submitting the 
Department’s legislative program for 1957, I stated the 
probability that from the work of the Committee some 
legislative proposals would result which we would desire 
to include in our program. 

“I would emphasize that the proposed legislation is an 
essential part of an integrated program contemplated by 
the Department of Defense to achieve and maintain the 
lecessary quality, experience level, and optimum balance 
by skills of personnel in the Armed Forces. Included in 

is program is the establishment of a system for proficiency 


T WO MONTHS ago, in our April issue, we touted with 
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pay equivalent to one or two pay grade advancements to 
enlisted men who can qualify therefor by demonstrated 
high quality performance of duty. The proficiency pay 
system can be established under existing law. However, 
successful and equitable operation thereof is not possible 
unless there is first established the proper number of en- 
listed pay grades and pay differentials between grades as 
provided in the proposed legislation. Likewise, an essential 
part of the contemplated program which is corttained in 
the proposed legislation is to provide additional incentive 
for selected Reserve officers to remain on active duty be- 
yond the period of obligated service to meet the require- 
ments of the military services... . 

“I believe that the proposals advocated by the Commit- 

tee and upon which the proposed legislation is based are 
founded solidly in fact and ¢an stand up under the most 
critical form of analysis in the Congress. I believe that if 
this legislation is enacted it will result in a significant im- 
provement in the retention rates, quality, and desired 
balance by skills of personnel of the Armed Forces, and 
thus contribute to the defense of the Nation. ... 
_ “I feel that the cost of the proposed legislation is mod- 
erate compared to the ultimate costs which may be in- 
curred, apart from decreased operational effectiveness if 
we do not now provide means for attracting and retaining 
in the Armed Forces the best qualified men in the many 
and diverse skills required. 

“The Department will request that the effective date o: 
the legislation be January 1, 1958. I wish to stress that if 
this date is approved, no additional appropriation to cover 
costs of this legislation for Fiscal Year 1958 will be re- 
quested by the Department of Defense. The costs thereof 
will be fully absorbed by the military departments within 
the limitations of the Defense budget already submitted to 
Congress. 

“This revised proposal has been worked out carefully in 
light of my recent discussions and communications with the 
President. It has been reviewed in detail by the Secretaries 
of the Military Departments, the Chairmen of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Chiefs of Staff of the Army and Air 
Force, the Chief of Naval Operations and the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps. It is our unanimous opinion that this 
proposal is an essential step toward improving our balance 
of personnel skills and experience in the Armed Forces, and 
that it will contribute directly to the defense of the Nation.” 

(Continued on following page) 
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In reply to this urgent message from the Secretary of 
Defense, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, Mr. 
Percival Brundage, on April 4 wrote as follows: 

“Your letter of March 20, 1957, transmitted a draft of 
proposed legislation to modernize the pay structure for the 
uniformed services based on recommendations from the 
Defense Advisory Committee on Professional and Technical 
Compensation. 

“In my judgment, the President has made clear his view 
that only a portion of the recommendations of the Cordiner 
Committee with respect to the pay structure should be 
considered for adoption at this time. He has indicated that 
pay adjustments should be limited to those directly affect- 
ing the retention of the hard-to-train skilled personnel who 
have been leaving the services at an undesirable rate. 

“It would appear that the key point for retention of 
enlisted personnel with critical skills is at the expiration of 
the first enlistment. Therefore, it would seem that adjust- 
ments should be focused particularly at that point or that 
provisions for special compensation for selected persons 
thereafter might be appropriate. Similarly, the expiration 
of the period of obligated service would appear to be the 
point at which adjustments for officers ought to be focused. 
In addition, various administrative actions, as recommended 
by the Cordiner Committee, will contribute to improve- 
ments in controlled personnel retention, since pay adjust- 
ments are not the sole approach to solution of this impor- 
tant problem. 

“Proposals for general adjustments in levels of compen- 
sation for the members of the uniformed services must be 
weighed against the importance at this time of avoiding 
any additional inflationary pressures. Accordingly, it is re- 
quested that your draft of proposed legislation be reviewed 
and resubmitted with the adjustments limited to the areas 
outlined above. Members of the staff of the Bureau of the 
Budget are available to meet with representatives of the 
Department to assist in any possible manner in bringing 
the Department’s proposal into accord with the President's 
wishes.” 

This letter slammed the door, as far as Administration- 
sponsored legislation was concerned, on any kind of a com- 
prehensive program to implement the Cordiner Committee 
proposals. But the Air Force Association felt that the pro- 
posed legislation was of such over-riding importance that 
it should not be allowed to die without the scrutiny which 
Mr. Wilson felt the proposal warranted and could with- 
stand. On April 26, therefore, the Association issued the 
following press release: 

“The Administration has officially rejected the Cordiner 
Committee’s program to modernize thé pay and manpower 
structure of all the armed services, the Air Force Associa- 
tion charged today. 

“In a statement issued today, AFA President John P. 
Henebry said, ‘It can now be reported that the Bureau of 
the Budget, acting in behalf of the White House, has turned 
back as unsatisfactory the Defense Department’s draft of 
legislation designed to put the Cordiner proposals into 
operation. 

““This action was taken,’ Mr. Henebry said, ‘in the face 
of assurances by Secretary Wilson that the proposed legis- 
lation would require no increase in the defense budget 
already submitted to Congress. Further, the proposed legis- 
lation was rejected with the knowledge that it represented 
the unanimous opinion of the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretaries of the three military departments, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, as an essential contribution to the nation’s 
defense.’ 

“The Association president said that, instead of accept- 
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ing these opinions and those of the Cordiner Committee, 
the Bureau of the Budget has placed sharply defined limi- 
tations on any adjustments in the military pay structure and 
has requested the Defense Department to submit new leg- 
islation based on these limitations. 

“The Cordiner Committee, named for its chairman, was 
appointed a year ago by Secretary Wilson to examine the 
military system of compensating officer and enlisted tech- 
nicians and the remuneration presently authorized for sci- 
entific, professional and technical management. 

“Mr. Henebry said the only reason advanced by the 
Bureau of the Budget for limiting Cordiner-type pay adjust- 
ments was an avowed fear of an inflationary effect. This 
fear of inflation, said the AFA president, would seem to be 
based on lack of information as to the effect of the Cordiner 
proposals and he quoted from a statement by Ralph J. Cor- | 
diner, president of General Electric and the committee’s 
chairman, made on March 26. At this time, Mr. Cordiner 
said: “Because of inadequate information, many people have 
been led to believe that the Committee’s recommendations 
are nothing more than a general pay-raise for military per- 
sonnel, adding still more to the oppressive costs of national | 
defense and to the current forces of inflation. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. Our recommendation contem- 
plates savings and deflationary influence.’ 

“In the same statement, the AFA president pointed out, 
Mr. Cordiner said: ‘It is the opinion of this Committee, 
based on both industrial experience and on studies pre- 
pared for the Department of Defense, that savings and 
gains up to $5 billion a year can be achieved within five 
years or less. The same measures which can produce these 
savings for taxpayers could also increase the combat effec-*~ 
tiveness of the armed forces by about fifteen percent at 
present costs.’ 

“Mr. Henebry said it was hard to see how savings of $5 
billion annually could be termed inflationary. 

“He charged that pressure from the Bureau of the Budget 
had led the Department of Defense to abandon the Cor- 
diner program, and consider only legislation based on rela- 
tively minor pay adjustments in certain critical skills. 

“Tf these conditions hold,’ Mr. Henebry said, ‘any legis- 
lative proposal re-emerging from the Pentagon will be little 
more than a glorified reenlistment bonus—more patchwork 
on the shaky military pay structure. Such an approach is 
in direct contradition to the Cordiner Committee findings. 
In fact, Mr. Cordiner himself has said that his Committee 
warned the Secretary of Defense that it could not content 
itself with simply applying a few patches to an antiquated 
structure of military compensation which has been inflated 
but not substantially changed since it was adopted from 
the British Navy in the year 1812.’ 

“ ‘Despite this clear-cut warning from Mr. Cordiner and 
his Committee, the piecemeal approach is being attempted, 
Mr. Henebry said. “And even worse is the prospect that 
this patchwork legislation will be advanced as representing 
portions of the Cordiner proposals.’ 

“The Air Force Association felt a responsibility in calling 
public attention to the shelving of the Cordiner recom- 
mendations, said Mr. Henebry, because in the April issue 
of the Association’s magazine, Arr Force, it was predicted 
that the Cordiner legislation would sail quickly through the 
Bureau of the Budget and be enacted into law soon enough 
to be put into effect by January 1, 1958. 

“At the time, our magazine staff had every reason to 
believe that such was the case,’ Mr. Henebry said. 

“When the Defense Department submitted the legisla- 
tive proposal to the Bureau of the Budget, Mr. Henebry_ 

(Continued on page 34) 
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another reason why 


JET-FAST “ENEMY” 
FOR GUIDED MISSILES 


Advanced versions of the Ryan jet-powered 
Firebee target drone—with increased speed and 
altitude performance—are in quantity produc- 
tion for the Armed Services. Developed for the 
Air Force, Navy and Army, the hard -to-hit, 
hard-to-destroy Firebee is providing a realistic 
yardstick for measuring and perfecting our 
nation’s missile defense system. 

A versatile “bird;’ the Firebee can be fitted 
with wing pods to carry additional fuel...a 
warhead ... specialized photo or television equip- 
ment. With special reflective devices, it presents 


a realistic radar image of full-scale ‘“enemy” 
aircraft. 

Launched from the air, the Firebee is elec- 
tronically controlled from air or ground for 
flights of over 150 miles radius. When its mission 
is completed, the Firebee is flown “home” and 
its automatic parachute floats it gently to earth 
or sea so it can be recovered and flown over and 
over again. 

Firebees are in operational use by the Air 
Force (Q-2A) and the Navy (KDA-1) and 
Model XM21 has been supplied to the Army. 


Engineers will find a challenging future with outstanding opportunities at Ryan 


BUILDING AVIATION: PROGRESS SINCE 1922 
Aircraft * Power Plants + Avionics 


Ryan Aeronautical Company, San Diego, Calif. 
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said, Secretary Wilson pointed out that in his opinion it 
could stand up under searching Congressional analysis. 

““It seems a shame,’ the AFA president concluded, ‘that 
Congress will not get a chance to give the Cordiner pro- 
posals the benefit of such analysis.’ ” 

The resultant stories in the press stimulated constructive 
action. On May 8 Sen. Stuart Symington (D., Mo.), acting 
for himself, and Sen. Barry Goldwater (R., Ariz.) intro- 
duced a bill in the Senate known as S.2014 and called, in 
legislative terminology, “A Bill to change the method of 
computing basic pay for members of the uniformed services, 
to provide term retention contracts for Reserve officers, and 
for other purposes.” It is designed to implement the Cor- 
diner Committee recommendations. It was referred imme- 
diately to the Committee on Armed Services. 

Ironically, on the same day the Symington-Goldwater bill 
was introduced, the Cordiner Committee report was off- 
cially presented to Secretary Wilson by Mr. Cordiner. In 
submitting the report the Committee forwarded a letter of 
transmittal, the highlights of which were as follows: 

“The Committee Report presents an integrated program, 
which, through modern management of the manpower in 
the armed services, can simultaneously reduce the cost and 
increase the effectiveness of the national defense. Adoption 
of this program in its entirety will, in our judgment, make 
it possible to attract, retain and motivate the scientific, 
professional, technical, combat leadership and management 
skills required by the Department of Defense today and in 
the future. It is believed the improvements will be far 
reaching and long lasting, and will bring in greater savings 
and gains with each passing year as the new systems are 
instituted. Such benefits cannot be achieved by half- 
measures which adopt the terminology but kill the sub- 
stance of the recommendations. 

“In brief, the suggested program proposes: 

“1. A modern compensation plan to pay people what 
their services are actually worth, instead of paying people 
on the basis of longevity of service, and in this way en- 
courage and reward outstanding performance, advanced 
skills, and military careers for high quality personnel. 

“2. A manpower management plan to provide a means 
for proper and effective administration of the pay plan. 
This manpower management plan is designed to give the 
Department of Defense greater flexibility and control over 
the distribution of skills and experience in the services and 
places emphasis on quality rather than quantity. 

“The six major results that can be achieved by means of 
the Committee’s proposals, Mr. Secretary, are: 

“1. About a fifteen percent improvement in the combat 
capabilities of the United States Armed Forces, without a 
significant change in the budget. Or... . 

“2. Savings and gains up to $5 billion a year by 1962— 
or sooner—in the cost of national defense. 

“3. Sharp reductions in training accidents now, and in 
military and civilian losses in the event of war. 

“4. Reduction in the number of military personnel re- 
quired to produce a given level of national security. 

“5. A long-term solution to the basic manpower prob- 
lems of the Armed Services. 

“6. Improved attraction, retention and motivation of the 
professional and technical civilian personnel in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. . 

“There is no automatic solution to Department of De- 
fense manpower and compensation problems. The Com- 
mittee believes that the instruments and approaches being 
recommended in this Report will make effective solutions 
possible. We urge that the Report receive the earnest con- 
sideration of the Congress and the Administration because 
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it represents an important opportunity to improve the de.” 
fense capabilities of the Nation and at the same time reduce” 
the cost of defense, the largest single item in the federal 
budget... .” g 

Also on this same date, May 8, Mr. Wilson announced — 
the Defense Department’s counter-proposal, based on Bu- ” 
reau of the Budget recommendations. These were: 4 

1. Pay increases of from $12 to $50 per month for © 
360,000 enlisted technicians in scarce skill categories. This ~ 
could be done without legislation, through administrative ~ 
action only, Mr. Wilson said. a 

2. A system of bonuses for Reserve officers calculated to” 
induce them to extend their periods of active duty beyond 
their obligated tours. This, Mr. Wilson said, would be re- 7 
quested in legislation. 3 

Note that, in the letter of transmittal accompanying the 
Cordiner Report, the Committee warned against “half 
measures which adopt the terminology but kill the sub- 
stance of the recommendations.” Mr. Wilson himself, in 
transmitting these later recommendations to the Bureau o 
the Budget, had this to say: ES 

“The major faults in the present system will not be cor- ~ 
rected by these or other patchwork actions alone. And, in 
my opinion, until we bring our military compensation sys- 
tem up-to-date, we cannot expect to achieve the necessary 
improvement in quality and: balance of personnel skills and 
experience.” 

And here the matter stands as we go to press. On the 
one hand, more patchwork on the antiquated military pay 
and personnel structure. On the other hand, a modern per- 
sonnel system geared to the requirements of the thermo- . 
nuclear age, with promise of vast savings in tax money, 
more efficient utilization of precious manpower and an 
eventual end to the draft. 

Many voices have been raised in favor of the Cordiner 
proposals besides the persuasive one of the Chairman of 
the Committee. Last summer the Republican platform con- 
tained a plank backing “improved incentives that will make 
services career attractive and rewarding.” The Democratic 
platform contained a similar plank. Editorial comment has 
been almost uniform in endorsement of the Cordiner 
findings. 

Forbes magazine, a publication not particularly noted 
for inflationary leanings, says, “These proposals should help 
give us a better defense. They should also over the years 
save us money. On this basis, they are good defense, good 
management and good economy.” 

The New York Herald Tribune: “If we are to maintain 
an effective military establishment in the interests of our 
own national security . . . no time should be lost in trans- 
forming these recommendations into concrete legislation.” 

The Cleveland Plain Dealer: “In these days of high taxes, 
when every dollar counts, it is ridiculous to throw away $5 
billion a year through false economies. Yet this is exactly 
what we're doing when we fail to make pay in the arm 
services attractive enough so that men will remain in the 
service after they have been trained.” 

The Boston Herald called the Bureau of the Budget 
action “extravagant economy.” 

It is indeed fortunate that the Congress will have an 
opportunity to consider Cordiner Committee eg 
over the Budget Bureau’s objection. The measure, $.2014 
has attracted support from both sides of the aisle. Here, 
surely, is an opportunity for the sorely beset American tax- 
payer, acting through his chosen representatives, to exert 
his influence. It is seldom that one can save money an 
increase combat effectiveness at the same time. Let’s hope 
for speedy action on Capitol Hill.—Enp 
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at Avro Aircraft 





The only limit to ingenuity at 
AVRO AIRCRAFT is the capacity 
of the individual. 


Participating as a member of a team 
each engineer shares actively 

in the research and development of 
the most advanced flight concepts 


in the history of aviation. 


These projects are now attracting 
the interest of the free world and 


the envy of the remainder. 


There is always something NEW 


in the air—at Malton. 
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MALTON, CANADA 
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uild tomorrows missiles ? 
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(Chance Vought is making them right now... 
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FACILITIES—Chance Vought 
Meupies 214 million square feet of 
modern plant facilities situated in 
Dallas, Texas. Close to a large pool 
iiskilled manpower, and with ample 
Manufacturing space, Vought is able 
handle quantity production with 
Maximum quality control. Tools and 
‘uipment are modern and of suffi- 
sent scope to handle the toughest jobs 
a complex missile age. 


a 
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RESEARCH—R & D progress has 
always been of prime importance to 
Vought. Both in piloted aircraft and 
missile systems, research and develop- 
ment people at Vought have access to 
the finest equipment and facilities in 
the world—including the only low- 
speed wind tunnel in the Southwest 
and a now-building Mach 5 wind 
tunnel for advanced design research 


ENGINEERING — Traditionally 
strong in this vital area, Vought today 
has the capable mindpower to set the 
pace to tomorrow. In such important 
missile engineering areas as elec- 
tronics, propulsion, guidance con- 
trols and aerodynamics, Vought 
engineering teams have the experi- 
ence to give systems development full 
integration for the improvement of 
the final product. 


The missile age belongs to those who can 
deliver the goods. Chance Vought has deliv- 
ered...for through the highly successful 
Regulus Iand the bold new Regulus IT projects, 
U.S. Missile Power has gained two workable 
“birds’’, both capable of reliable high per- 
formance under a wide variety of conditions. 


The experience gained by Vought missile 
engineers on the Regulus I project covers the 
entire weapons system development. From 
the missile itself, to training aids, operational 
techniques and logistics, Vought-perfected 
procedures condition the missile for life in its 


in hypersonic aircraft and missiles. 


military environment. The same complete sys- 
tems integration is now in work on Regulus II. 


Today, there is no other company that has 
such a backlog of working knowledge in 
complete surface-to-surface missile systems 
development. This practical experience won 
by Vought engineers is a realistic expression 
of a capability that turns R & D knowledge 
into useful “hardware”. Who will build to- 
morrow’s missiles? The dynamic successes 
of many years of missile experience tell you 
that one of tomorrow’s builders will be 
Chance Vought. 
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One of GPL’s ground speed and 
drift angle measuring equipments, 
AN/APN-81, provides basic input in- 
formation to computers which tell Air 
Force WB-50s exactly where they are 
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every flight second. : 

GPL auto-navigators give an instan- 
taneous and continuous display: 
Ground Speed and Drift Angle; Wind 
Speed and Direction; Longitude and 
Latitude; Shortest Course-To-Destina- 
tion; Steering Signal To Pilot (or auto- 
pilot). 

The systems were developed for the 
Air Force (WADC). They are the re- 
sult of an achievement comparable in 


round speec 





magnitude to the breaking of the sound 
barrier: GPL’s harnessing of the Dop. 
pler-effect to air navigation. 

The benefits of these GPL systems 
extend to every area of flight. Their vast 
potential has just begun to be explored, 
Already, air lines awaiting delivery of 
sleek, high speed jet liners are antici. 
pating availability of the equipment 
and counting on it for safe, direct and 
economical global operation. 













(rift angle 


ANY TIME, ANYWHERE, ANY WEATHER 





One look and the pilot knows. In a glance he 
teads actual ground speed and drift angle. 

This vital data — never before available — is 
displayed on the flight panel automatically and 


continuously. 


The dials “read” the key unit in GPL’s revolu- 
tionary Doppler auto-navigation systems. Other 
equally phenomenal units in these systems tell where 
you are and how to get where you’re going. The sys- 


everyone. 


tems operate entirely without ground or celestial aid. 


Proved globally in millions of operational miles 





GENERAL PRECISION LABORATORY INCORPORATED, Pleasantville, N. 


ENGINEERS — GPL achievements have opened up some unusual research and development opportunities. Send resumé to Personn:: Ma 





and many types of military aircraft, these rematk- 
able GPL systems will, one day soon, make flying 
safer, more convenient and more economical for 
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Al Harting, whose story of the Dallas tornado appeared 
in last month’s issue, sends along the following poem, evi- 
ently war surplus property from what us aging types like 
io call “The Big War.” There were several stanzas but space 
joes not permit publication of all: 






Byron, Shelley and Keats 

Ran a dozen dead heats 
Describing the view from the hills, 
Of the valleys in May 

When the winds gently sway 

An army of bright daffodils. 

Take daffodils, Byron— 

The wild flowers, Shelley— 

Yours is the myrtle, friend Keats. 
Just reserve me those cuties, 
Those American beauties, 

An escort of P-38s! 













Sure, we’re braver than hell; 

On the ground all is swell. 

In the air it’s a different story. 
We sweat out our track 

Through fighters and flak 

We are willing to split up the glory. 
Well, they couldn’t reject us, 

So heaven protect us 

And until all this shooting abates, 
One other small item 

Gives us courage to fight ’em— 
An escort of P-38s! 
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The manpower symposium of Sacramento’s Capital City 
Suuadron, held on March 2, won the unit our “AFA Squad- 
m of the Month” award and furnished us with a fine 
ticle for last month’s issue (“More Mileage From Our 
lhgineers,” by Peter J. Schenk, Arr Force, May ’57). The 
Muadron followed up a fine job of programming with the 
wblication of an equally slick job—a forty-four-page bro- 
ture containing the entire transcript of the symposium. If 





emark- jure interested—and hurry—you can get a copy by sending 
> flying —- 
cal for 




















ville, N.Y aa ee 
“Where seldom is heard a discouraging word, 
; Ma and the skies are not cloudy all dayyy . . .” 









a check or money order for $1.50 to the Squadron, P. O. 
Box 4294, Town & Country Village, Sacramento 21, Calif. 
Make checks payable to the Capital City Squadron, Air 


Force Association. 


Ww 


Navy ambitions in the strategic bombardment field had 
better be enlarged to include a copy of SAC’s rigid security 
measures, if a United Press dispatch from Sydney, Australia, 
is any indication. 

Seems that ten students from Sydney University wearing 
pirate costumes and armed with cardboard cutlasses, cap- 
tured the US aircraft carrier Bennington in Sydney harbor 
not long ago. The students rowed out to the carrier at 
dawn, clambered on board unnoticed, made their way to 
the empty bridge and sounded the chemical warfare alarm. 
The skeleton night crew leaped out of bunks and dashed 
to quarters. Marines arrested the students and led them off 
the ship. Says the UP, “The admiral was not amused.” 

(Continued on following page) 










A new portable, flashing light that can be attached 
to car roofs in a matter of seconds—making emer- 
gency vehicles out of otherwise unmarked cars—is 
the product our Breezecake girl for June is touting. 
A product of Federal Sign and Signal Corps, Chicago, 
the “Fireball,” as it’s known, has a twelve-foot cord 
that plugs into the car’s cigarette lighter. 
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SHOOTING THE BREEZE 
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AF M/Sat. William O. Costello, new Associate Editor of this 
magazine, receives Commendation Ribbon from Maj. Gen. 
Robert Landry, Fourth AF Commander, as Costello leaves 
service to take up editorial duties in Washington, D.C. 


In our August ’55 issue we carried a definition of air- 
power as laid down by Maj. Alexandér de Seversky, written 
for the American Peoples Encyclopedia. Now comes a more 
current definition with Major de Seversky’s comments on 
airpower in relation to space vehicles. It reads as fol- 
lows: 

Like seapower, which formerly controlled the water 
medium, i.e., the surface of the sea and the depth below, 
thereby exerting a decisive influence on insular land masses, 
airpower controls the air medium and the space above, and 
thereby exerts a decisive influence on the entire surface of 
our planet. Since there is no definite demarcation between 
the earth’s atmosphere and the outer space byond, and 
since air/space vehicles no longer necessarily depend. on 
the earth’s atmosphere for propulsion and sustenance, air- 
power and spacepower can be considered synonymous. 
Consequently, the postulates presented herein above to de- 
fine airpower remain in equal force when applied to the 
term “spacepower.” 

Since airpower is likewise spacepower, long-range, un- 
manned air vehicles, ballistic missiles, and space vehicles 
and satellites are all equally logical weapons of airpower, 
to be wielded by an Air Force. This conclusion is further 
supported by the fact that even at the present state of the 
aero thermodynamic art there appears to be no eventual 
limit to the speed, range, or altitude of manned air/space 
vehicles, which may even exceed the performance of some 
unmanned air/space vehicles, including ballistic missiles. 

The detection, interception, and destruction of all such 
vehicles, either at their point of origin or anywhere along 
their trajectory, through appropriate countermeasures of 
collision or other means, constitute a legitimate phase of 
air battle and are the mission of the Air Force, irrespective 
of whether the geographical location of the action is over 
land or over sea. 

This being so, the basic military principles of economy 
of force and unity of command apply to all employment of 
any air/space vehicle. Thus, again, the inescapable conclu- 
sion is that the air ocean with its outer space extension is 
one and indivisible and must be controlled by a single, 









Meet AF M/Sgt. Roy H. “‘Moose” Morgan, a real fine line 
chief at the 327th F-I Squadron, George AFB, Calif. The 
story of how he decided to stay in the AF will be told 
on the ABC television show “Telephone Time” on June 11. 










homogeneous force—under a single command—at the apex 
of the military establishment. 

Although, for the time being, land and sea forces may 
justify the use of air/space vehicles for point defense of 
their respective forces while joined in battle with their 
opposing counterparts, such use is highly transitory. As has 
been shown herein above, the ascendancy of airpower was 
marked by a corresponding decline in the strategic signifi 
cance of land and sea forces. The further expansion of air- 
power’s influence, through supersonic mobility at limitless 
ranges and altitude, will impose further combat limitations 
on surface forces by denying them, in toto, the exercise of 
strategic mobility in their respective mediums. Their em- 
ployment, consequently as a military force in an interna 
tional conflict can no longer be profitable until the supreme 
question is resolved as to which side has the sustained 
power to use air/space vehicles and the capacity to deny 
that use to the opponent. 

Ww 


This magazine’s newest staff member is William O. Cos 








tello, who until this spring had been an AF master ser se 
geant, serving as chief of the Public Information Division 
Hq., Fourth Air Force, Hamilton AFB, Calif. On his re 
lease from service, Costello was presented the Commenda sii 


tion Ribbon (see cut) by Maj. Gen. Robert B. Landry 
Fourth AF Commander, and cited for his efforts in “or 
ganizing and sustaining a public and Reserve information 
program from April 1955 until March 1957.” He will 
an associate‘ editor of AIR FORCE Magazine. 


Ww 


The thousands of Air Force men who received their basi 
training at Sampson AFB, N. Y., wouldn’t recognize th 
old place today. Closed by order of Mr. Quarles more that 
a year ago, it now musters only a caretaker force of sevel! 
civilian fire fighters, guards, and maintenance men unde 
the supervision of Maj. Richard Smithson. It gets its ™ 
via rural free delivery in a farm-type roadside mailbo 
—ENp. 
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designed and produced for. the 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 
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This warhorse 


The Fairchild C-123 Assault Transport is 
now doing double duty. 


In combat maneuvers, it demonstrates day 
after day how it can operate out of pastures 
and clearings barely large enough for light 
planes; and on logistical missions, it has 
proved itself as a highly efficient bulk cargo 
and troop carrier. 


Recently, in Germany, 30 C-123’s moved 


11,000 men and 2000 tons of equipment clear 
across Bavaria . . . in an even five days. 


FAIRCHILD 


An agile combat vehicle, or an economical 
transport plane at will—the C-123 is in large- 
scale service all over the free world. 

It embodies the performance, the reliabil- 
ity —the unlimited usefulness which distin- 


guish aircraft designed and built by Fairchild. 


ae 


AIRCRAFT DIVISION © HAGERSTOWN 10, MARYLAND 


A DIVISION OF FAIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


doubles as a pack mule! 
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YEARS! 
+p. -WHERE THE FUTURE 1S MEASURED IN LIGHT vE 





LIGHT-Y' 


EARS 


ballistic missile field, the Army has laid down a rolling 

publicity barrage to advance one of the greatest hoaxes 
inrecent military history. 

The hoax is buried in Army claims of leadership in the 
mission, experience, and capability for developing a 1,500- 
mile ballistic missile with thermonuclear warhead. 

The public and Congress have been asked to believe, 
through a well-staged publicity campaign, that the Army’s 
battlefield really extends at least 1,500 miles in depth; 
that the long-range ballistic missile is, after all, nothing 
more than a projection of the artillery shell; that such a 
long-range vehicle is a direct extension of the short-range 
missiles under development at the Army’s Redstone 
Arsenal; that Redstone, with its wealth of German. scien- 
tif talent, has proved itself superior to private industry 
inthe development of the long-range ballistic missile. 

Even in the early phase of its publicity campaign, the 
Army obviously was pressing. For one thing, the only 
mission the Army ever had received for an Intermediate 
Range Ballistic Missile was for the development of a ship- 
based JRBM for the Navy, under a joint project with that 
*tvice. Yet, in public relations terms, the basic job of 
company identification” with the product had been ac- 
‘mplished. Presumably, the Army’s Redstone Arsenal and 
the long-range ballistic missile had become inseparable in 
he public eye. 

That this was more public relations than fact was 
btoved when the Navy pulled out of its joint missile de- 
lopment program with the Army to develop an IRBM of 


ITS desperate bid for pre-eminence in the long-range 
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its own. This left the Army without an IRBM mission, 
but who would think so from what they read in the papers? 

The public relations campaign reached a peak, however, 
when the Defense Department assigned operational con- 
trol of the land-based IRBM to the Air Force, and pro- 
vided for the Army to phase out of its development work 
in this area. Certain elements of the Army were not 
caught hands-down by the action, even though Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor, Army Chief of Staff, has, like a good 
soldier, announced his intentions of abiding by Mr. 
Wilson’s decision. But by this time the Army had been 
established in the role of underdog, a favorable position 
from which to maneuver, and there were those in the 
Army eager to exploit this position. 

Martyrdom, as a successful public relations device, de- 
mands individual participation. Out of the Redstone Arse- 
nal came a self-appointed martyr, Col. John C. Nickerson, 
Jr., a former artilleryman engaged in Army guided missile 
work. Now the publicity campaign could be stepped up. 

As a result, the court-martial of Colonel Nickerson 
for alleged security violations and perjury, normally a 
staid, matter-of-fact affair, is in danger of being twisted 
into a medicine show for hawking wild claims of Army 
prowess in missile development. 

Colonel Nickerson’s public statements have added to 
the confusion surrounding this trumped-up success story. 
Now each routine launching of an Army test missile, in- 
cluding jerry-built test weapons and duds, is being re- 
ported as a home run in an electronic World Series— 

(Continued on following page) 
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all in apparent keeping with the determination of some 
echelons of the Army to play the hoax to the bitter end. 
It now is high time to lay that hoax to rest. 

The hoax centers in the claim, basic to the Army’s 
position, that in the development of two land-based 
IRBMs-—the Thor of the Air Force and the Jupiter of the 
Army—two highly competitive approaches to the same 
weapon are involved. 

This claim is basic to the Army position because of its 
relationship to the prevailing national policy which en- 
courages technical competition in “high risk development” 
weapon systems (the risk referring to the chances of de- 
velopment success in a desired time period). Under this 
policy, developments are considered technically competi- 
tive when each is capable, individually, of significant and 
timely contributions to high performance, or advancing 
the state of the development art. In such cases, both 
approaches should be pursued. This reasoning makes sense, 
for in the critical arms race it would be foolhardy and 
dangerous not to proceed with true competition in funda- 
mental areas. When, for example, such competition de- 
veloped in the pursuit of a successful Intercontinental 
Ballistic Missile, the Air Force itself established a second, 
and technically competitive, program. 

On the other side of the “high risk” policy, if two 
approaches to development are not competitive (in terms 
of schedule, performance potential, and state of the art) 
one or the other of the approaches should be abandoned. 
This also makes sense, for it helps eliminate duplication 
and waste in our multi-billion-dollar defense effort, and 
helps conserve the already scarce supply of scientific and 
technical talent available to this effort. 

The original Defense Department decision of late 1955 
to pursue both the Air Force Thor and the Army Jupiter 
programs for the development of an Intermediate Range 
Ballistic Missile presumably was based on the belief, per- 
haps logical at the time, that these two programs would, 
in fact, be technically competitive. Likewise, the recent 
Defense Department decision to abandon, in effect, the 
Army’s Jupiter project was consistent with the high risk 
development policy.: By late 1956, there was ample evi- 
dence that the Thor and Jupiter programs were no longer, 
if they ever had been, technically competitive. And, un- 
fortunately for the Army, the Thor development appeared 
to be the most promising. 

At any rate, the Defense Department decision was 
carefully weighed. The knowledge on which it was based 
represented the composite findings of the best scientists 
in the nation, men of objectivity who had no axe to grind 
for either Army or Air Force. In fact, the long-range 
ballistic missile program of the nation has been under the 
closest, most persistent, and most expert scrutiny of any 
military project in our history. 

At the same time, it must be reported that when the 
Jupiter project of the Army was established, equal scrutiny 
of its potential had not been applied. Established under 
pressure of alarming intelligence estimates of Russia’s 
IRBM developments, it involved too much of a “crash” 
program for comprehensive analysis. 

It is now apparent that the Defense Department, at 
the time it gave Jupiter the green light, vastly overrated 
the continued importance of the ten-year-old accumula- 
tion of know-how about German V-2 systems, by now 
well overtaken by technical progress made in the United 
States since the war. The superb individual qualifications 
of the German scientists who occupy key technical po- 
sitions at the Army’s Redstone Arsenal are beyond ques- 
tion; but the history of modern weapons development 
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shows clearly that technological advances flourish in the us 

competitive industrial climate, while they are stifled in the wl 

bureaucratic atmosphere and technical isolation prevailing pe 
in military arsenals. Thus, the over-all capability of Red- 

stone Arsenal has been grossly overrated. wl 

For example, when the Jupiter project was given the to 


go-ahead in late 1955, it apparently was not understood § Sa 
that the Army would have to depend, as it has, on an Air lov 
Force-industry-developed rocket engine for the Jupiter, sel 
as it had previously depended on Air Force-industry- vil 
developed engines for its Redstone missile. Certainly it 

could not have been understood, at the time, that a large Fo 


liquid-fuel rocket engine has never been developed or ne 
produced within the Redstone Arsenal. Ka 

Nor could it have been proved, at the time the Jupiter hit 
missile project was established, that the German-conceived tec 
airframes for short-range missiles—still basically of World §j “st 


War II design—would prove to be inferior for the IRBM § tar 
to the advanced structures developed by our aviation ; 
industry. , the 

So great were the unknowns and the development risks J 50 
in the increasingly sophisticated field of long-range ballistic anc 
missiles, that it is not surprising the Jupiter program was J 3s 
originally established. However, it would have been equally § pro 
surprising, once the facts became apparent, if the Jupiter 9 tes 
program had been continued. Swi 

The facts have been known for some time now. These fra 
are facts the Army has attempted to becloud with its #j me 
publicity campaign. Public relations is no substitute for J the 


performance. Respect cannot be legislated—it must be 1 
earned. On the other hand, desperation often overcomes Am 
logic. So the great guided missile hoax has come into being. dex 


The hoax is exploded—again remembering the “high § this 
risk” policy—when it is understood that, if the program § sys! 
were continued, the Jupiter missile of the Army quite & stir 
likely would develop into something quite like the Thor 
missile of the Air Force, but at a much later date if one 
is to judge by present rates of development. 

Now, what service develops what in guided missiles is, 
in itself, relatively unimportant. The important considera- 
tion is that the taxpayer get the best product for his money, 
and as fast as possible. But it is not healthy for the tax- 
payer to be hoodwinked into believing he is getting some- 
thing that just isn’t there. That sort of hoax, which exists in 
the missile program today, deserves exposure. 

For example, while it may be an interesting academic 
exercise to trace the long-range ballistic missile back to 
the bullet, practically it would make as little sense to 
go back to the rocks cast by primitive man. Even the spent 
match flipped into the wastebasket travels a ballistic path. 
All are in a sense “projectiles” which involve the same balk 
listic principles. However, the serious development of rela- 
tively long-range ballistic missiles and air-foil controlled 
missiles has a fairly recent history. It embraces not only 
ballistic principles but also the sciences of aerodynamics 
and thermodynamics. It inevitably leads to a multiple 
characteristic vehicle embracing aspects of several sciences. 

In. long-range ballistic missiles, as one scientist has put 
it: “We find vehicles incorporating the subtle struct 
talents of the airframe industry, the highly sophisticated 
guidance and control mechanisms developed for imparting” 





































































































lease of modern airplanes, married to the high-performance” 
rocket propulsion system, to produce an entirely new. 
species of vehicle.” by 

Except for the propulsion system, all the major el 
ments of this new creature stem directly from the aircralt 
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long-range ballistic missile is as far-fetched as comparing 
John Nickerson with Billy Mitchell. But aside from these 
syllogistic attempts to tie past history to the present, let 
us measure the Army’s missile claims against the facts, 
while keeping in mind the yardstick of “technical com- 
petition.” 

The story begins with the conclusion of World War II, 
when more than eighty German V-2 rockets were shipped 
to this country, as war booty, and were fired at White 
Sands by the Army. Some of the German scientists fol- 
lowed the missiles to the United States and eventually 
settled down at the Army’s Redstone Arsenal, near Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 

Simultaneously, during 1945, the late General of the Air 
Force “Hap” Arnold had working for him a group of emi- 
nent scientists, under the leadership of Dr. Theodore von 
Karman, General Arnold’s Scientific Advisory Group told 
him, in late 1945, that transoceanic ballistic missiles were 
technically feasible. Of course, prior to the advent of the 
“small” H-bomb, such rockets would have had limited mili- 
tary usefulness. ' 

At any rate, in 1946, the Air Force contracted with 
the Convair Company to explore subsonic and super- 
sonic missiles, control systems, light-weight structures, 
and other long-range missile problems. This was known 
as the MX-774 program. In 1948, under this Convair 
project, three vehicles were fired at White Sands. These 
tests demonstrated for the first time the feasibility of 
swiveling rocket engines and the potential of light air- 
frame structures. Both represented significant improve- 
ments over the V-2 techniques originally developed .by 
the Germans. 

The Air Force had also established in 1946, at North 
American Aviation, Inc., a project known as MX-770, to 
develop long-range rocket-propelled vehicles. Work on 


this project rapidly demonstrated that the V-2 propulsion 
system was basically inadequate. The MX-770 project also 
stimulated interest in up-rated engines of higher per- 


formance and lighter weight. The Air Force kept the 
North American propulsion project alive despite the des- 
perate 1947-49 economy drive, which forced wholesale 
cutbacks in many worthwhile Air Force research and de- 
velopment projects. Out of this effort came the up-rated 
LR-43 rocket engine which, while a definite advancement, 
still used V-2 fuels. 

In 1950, as a result of further Air Force-sponsored pro- 
pulsion research, and LR-48 tests, the Air Force began 
the development of a higher performance engine for its 
MX-770 project, an engine employing different fuels than 
the V-2 and more advanced techniques than the LR-43. 
This project represented the final major break with Ger- 
man V-2 experience. 

The Army, by 1950, had its short-range Redstone mis- 
sile under development. In desperate straits for an ade- 
quate Redstone propulsion unit, the Army went to the 
Air Force and requested that it be permitted to use the 
LR-43 engine. The Air Force agreed. Although obsolete 
(since 1950) for the Air Force requirements, the LR-43 
has remained the power plant for the Redstone missile, 
with few, if any, improvements having been made over 
the years. 

In 1951 the Air Force entered into its original Atlas 
ICBM contract with Convair, to explore long-range super- 
sonic missile development, including fabrication and test- 
ing. For such a missile, relatively large and low-yield 
atomic warheads were still in order, forcing a rigid guid- 
ance accuracy requirement. 

By 1953, as a result of hydrogen bomb testing, it be- 
came apparent that a thermonuclear warhead of vast 
yield could be made available in a relatively small unit. 
This was a major breakthrough. Now the rigid guidance 
requirements could be relaxed. That year Trevor Gardner, 
then Air Force Assistant Secretary, formed a scientist- 
industrialist committee (code name: Teapot Committee) 
with the late Dr. John von Neumann as Chairman. After 

(Continued on following page) 
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evaluating the pertinent developments, this committee de- 
termined that the achievement of a military useful ICBM 
was feasible within a reasonable length of time. 

But the Teapot Committee made it clear that propulsion 
was the “pacing factor” in the ICBM program, and en- 
dorsed the Air Force's research program for a new type 
ICBM rocket engine. The committee also urged the estab- 
lishment of a unique military-science-industry management 
team with authority and control over all aspects of the 
ICBM program. 

The Air Force immediately established, within its Air 
Research and Development Command, a Western De- 
velopment Division in Los Angeles, with a contractor 
(Ramo-Wooldridge Corporation) to provide a closely in- 
tegrated scientific-management staff for systems engineer- 
ing and technical direction. 

The immediate task of the new division, with Maj. 
Gen. B. A. Schriever in command, was a complete systems 
study of the Atlas missile program, looking toward a re- 
oriented approach to that project. These studies led the 
Air Force to conclude that a second and technically com- 
petitive approach to Intercontinental Ballistic Missile de- 
velopment was advisable. This led to the establishment of 
the Titan program for an Intercontinental Ballistic Missile, 
with the Martin Company of Baltimore as the weapons 
system contractor. 

By the spring of 1955, progressive Soviet missile de- 
velopment stimulated Department of Defense interest in 
an Intermediate Range Ballistic Missile. The Western De- 
velopment Division of the Air Force asked for IRBM 
proposals from several industrial firms, and from the 
Army’s Redstone Arsenal as well. Of more than a half 
dozen proposals submitted, all—including Redstone—pro- 
vided for the use of the Air Force-developed ICBM engine 
of North American Aviation. 

The Army then obtained agreement from the Navy for 
a united effort in the IRBM area, and for good reason. 
The Navy could show a legitimate requirement for an 
IRBM (ship-based). The Defense Department gave the 
Army and Navy a joint mission to develop a ship-based 
missile for the Navy—Army to develop the airborne vehi- 
cle, Navy to develop the extensive shipborne elements of 
the weapon system. 

By the summer of 1955, the highest national priority 
had been placed on the ICBM. In the early fall of 1955, 
an equal national priority was placed on the IRBM. Thus, 
the Thor and Jupiter projects officially came into being 
in the final days of 1955. 

The Air Force, based on its ICBM experience and 
organization, was able to introduce the IRBM program 
into its structure with relative ease. For example, in 
setting up the Thor project, the Air Force has had to 
add only one contractor—the Douglas Company. The rest 
of the program stems from its ICBM effort. 

Early in 1956, the Army pressed a request for the ICBM 
engines developed and financed (more than ninety per- 
cent) by the Air Force for the ICBM program. Although 
the engines had to be taken from in-plant development 
at North American, the Air Force recognized the equal 
priority accorded the Jupiter program. The Air Force 
agreed to supply the Army with one-half of the North 
American engines it had scheduled for IRBM use—one- 
for-one off the development line. So the Army began its 
IRBM development work at Redstone Arsenal with the 
new Air Force rocket engine. The Army has continued to 
use this engine for its Jupiter missile, just as it has used 
an Air Force engine for its Redstone missile. 

Now let us consider other elements in the Jupiter versus 
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Thor issue. For example, both missiles are in the same 
range category, since the range requirement has been 
specified by the Department of Defense, and they carry 
the same propulsion units. They also carry the same pay- 
load, since the warhead is delivered to both services by 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 

For guidance and control systems, both Jupiter and 
Thor must depend on systems which stem directly from 
developments for manned aircraft and air-breathing mis- 
siles. There simply is no other place to go. (Certainly the 
control system devices of the Jupiter have no antecedents 
in the artillery shell). There are known to be competitive 
approaches to inertial guidance systems, but everyone in- 
volved is pushing the state of the art. The Air Force cer. 
tainly can’t afford to rely on any one approach; and it is 
known to have the best qualified men in the country ex- 
ploring all approaches. We can assume the Army is equally 
well advanced, but in the long run both will have the best 
systems available through the information-interchange 
policy which permits few secrets between services in this 
business. Meanwhile, the Navy is believed to have chosen 
the Air Force approach to guidance, over the Army sys- 
tem, when it began its independent development of an 
IRBM, called Polaris. 

The nose cone, key to the critical problem of re-entry 
of the missile into the atmosphere, could well involve 
competitive approaches to the same problem. Indeed, the 
Air Force now has at least two technically competitive 
approaches under way. In this area of hypersonic flow, 
the Air Force is known to have accumulated valuable data 
from its shock tube experiments and its highly successful 
launchings of the Lockheed X-17 re-entry test vehicle. 
Further, it is less likely that significant new data will be ob- 
tained by the Army because of its research and develop- 
ment management philosophy. While the Army still basi- 
cally follows the archaic arsenal or “gun factory” approach, 
cloistering a relatively small group of specialists in an 
intellectual desert, the Air Force has dozens of universities 
and industrial laboratories at work competitively on a broad 
front. 

A final consideration is the basic structure of the mis- 
sile. The Army, of course, is known to have followed 
German experience in basic design; in fact, it regularly 
boasts of this fact. But, while the headlines lead one to 
believe in the relative success of Jupiter test launching, 
there is a good bit of the hoax mixed up in this end of it. 
For example, reports emanating from Washington imply 
that test Jupiters have been destroyed in flight by Range 
Safety Officers in accordance with planned test programs, 
when there is an equal chance that these Jupiters blew 
up of their own accord due to inherent weaknesses. 

Certainly the Redstone Arsenal-conceived airframes of 
the present Jupiters, based as they are on extension of the 
V-2 design philosophy, could hardly employ the advanced 
structures available from the much advanced aviation in- 
dustry experience in this country. In fact, if its program 
continued, the Army could well be expected to adopt the 
Thor-type airframe, which obviously stems from this in- 
dustry experience. Advances in this field are too important 
for the Army to pass up. In fact, the Army is known t0 
have contacted the aircraft industry, searching for a better 
airframe, just as it came to the Air Force for rocket engines 
years ago. 

So it is that the Jupiter and Thor programs inevitably 
are coming together in terms of their basic elements- 
airframes, engines, and guidance systems. That they are 
basically competitive vehicles is a hoax—and nothing more. 
—END 
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How to Reduce the FEDERAL BUDGET 


By Sen. Stuart Symington 





actively examining the defense budget, with all of 
its implications as to future structure, armament, 
force levels, and manpower of our armed services. 

There is a sobering obligation on all of us to seek ways 
to reduce the taxpayers’ burden, while maintaining and 
increasing the security of our country and that of the 
Free World. 

No one needs to be reminded of the continuing tensions 
in the Middle East, and of our potential military commit- 
ments in that troubled area. I made a short visit to Europe 
three weeks ago and am sure you are aware of the situation 
which exists today with respect to our defenses in that 
pant of the world. 

Here are some essential facts: 

@ The bulk of the French armed services have been 
withdrawn from the NATO European defense structure 
and have been re-deployed in other areas. 

@ The recently announced British defense policy has 
served notice to the United States and other Allies that, 
in the main as the result of our actions in Suez, the facts 
of economic life have forced this once-powerful nation 
to reduce its military forces; and to rely more and more 
upon the protective power of the United States, 

We are all concerned—and properly so—about the stabil- 
ity of our national economy and the amount of money 
we devote to national defense. 

There has been great emphasis on the conservation of 
our dollar resources. My concern today is with the wise, 
dfective, and economical utilization of the most precious 
resources of all—our men and women. 

Today we are squandering people in a manner which 
would not be countenanced for one instant if it were 
dollars-not men and women—we were pouring down 
the drain. 

What kind of economy is it which spends billions of 
dollars for equipment—only to let it stand idle for want 
{trained men to maintain and operate it? 

Many of our newest and fastest models of air defense 
aircraft, already bought and paid for to the tune of mil- 
lons of tax dollars, sit useless at our air bases for this 
Very reason. 

There would be cause enough for grave concern if such 
waste were unavoidable. But when a sound remedy lies 
tthand, and is ignored, such waste becomes tragic folly. 

Many of the stop-gap measures which could bring 
hort-term solutions were evident. But we were assured 
ty Administration leaders that long-term proposals were 
king developed by the Defense Department which would 
0 to the root of the problem and provide more compre- 
tensive long-term solutions. 

A special committee to examine the military personnel 
tention problem was appointed more than a year ago 
ly the Secretary of Defense. Its chairman was a well- 
own industrialist—-Mr. Ralph J. Cordiner, President of 
he General Electric Company. 

The Cordiner Committee, composed of business, profes- 
ional and governmental officials, was backed by a care- 
ily selected military staff. 

Officially called “The Defense Advisory Committee on 
hofessional and Technical Compensation,” the Cordiner 
foup spent a full year conducting its study. It produced 
1 exhaustive and comprehensive report, recommending 
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measures designed specifically to retain for the armed 
services the skilled men who today are leaving the uni- 
formed ranks in droves, and costing us taxpayers billions 
of dollars in the process. 

When the President-presented his budget message to 
the Congress last January, he said specifically that “any 
legislative recommendations growing out of the work of 
this Committee respecting. personnel policies and com- 
pensation systems of the military services will be sub- 
mitted at a later time.” 

The Cordiner Committee believes that it is unwise 
for the armed forces, and extravagant for the nation, 
to continue to purchase highly advanced weapons systems, 
but not have men of sufficient competence to understand, 
operate and maintain such equipment. 

Excellent military machinery now on hand is not being 
fully utilized or maintained because the services cannot 
keep trained men. 

The armed forces today are in a badly unbalanced 
situation. Efforts to develop and produce advanced weap- 
ons and strategic concepts are moving forward rapidly. 
But efforts to develop the men to utilize such equipment 
and concepts are being frustrated. 

The Cordiner Committee is convinced that the timely 
solving of our defense manpower problem is more impor- 
tant than providing increasing amounts of money for 
complex equipment for which trained hands are not 
available. 

The military services must develop a more professional, 
highly skilled force. That force must be developed on 
the basis of a balance of the kinds of skills and knowledge 
it takes to meet changing technology and world condi- 
tions. That force must be developed so as to apply effective 
economies in the utilization of the nation’s financial, 
material and human resources. 

The compensation practices of the armed forces are so 
clearly out of step with the times, so clearly inadequate 
to the needs of a technically advanced form of national 
defense, and so clearly contrary to all that has been 
learned about human motivations, that they can presently 
be called a major impediment to effective national security. 

This country now has a real opportunity to begin cutting 
the cost of defense, the largest single item in the federal 
budget, by instituting a modern system of manpower 
compensation and personnel structure in the Armed Forces. 

The Cordiner Committee believes five major results 
could be achieved through adoption of their plan: 

1. About a fifteen percent improvement in the combat 
capability of the United States Armed Forces. 

2. Savings up to five billion dollars annually by 1962 
in the cost of producing our present levels of combat 
capability. 

8. Sharp reductions in training accidents now, and 
in military and civilian losses in the event of war. 

4. Reduction in the number of military personnel re- 
quired to produce a given level of national security. 

5. A long-term solution to the basic manpower problems 
of the armed forces. 

This program, if adopted, would provide the kind of 
incentive program that would result in an organization 
made up of career members, serving because they want 
to—not because they are forced to by law. 

(Continued on following page) 
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Moreover, this plan has the added advantage of a 
potential reduction in draft calls. In the long run, it 
might make conscription unnecessary. 

And here is an important fact. The Secretaries of the 
military departments, after having reviewed the proposed 
program, are convinced of its desirability and effective- 
ness. Therefore, they have offered to absorb the entire 
cost of the first year. 

According to data presented by the Committee, an 
effective date of law desirable from all aspects would be 
January 1, 1958. On that basis the services would be 
required to find only a total of $150 million to cover 
the additional cost for that half-year. : 

Here then is a proposed program, undertaken at the 
Administration’s expense by one of our greatest business 
managers, developed by experts, approved by the Secre- 
tary of Defense, members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and the service Secretaries, submitted to the Bureau of 
the Budget, and pigeon-holed—despite the fact it does 
not require one cent of new appropriation in the present 
budget, and yet gives promise of markedly improved 
national defense, with fewer people and at less cost. 

It is now May 18. Four months have passed since the 
President’s budget message. Surely now should be that 
“later time” to which the President referred. 

The recent announcement of some pay raises in certain 
categories is in no sense a part of the Cordiner Committee 
recommendations. 

We are told that the Secretary of Defense, the Secre- 
taries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Chiefs of the three 
services had all endorsed the findings of the Cordiner 
Committee. 

Mr. Cordiner himself said: 

“We urge that they receive earnest consideration by 
the public, the Congress, and the Administration, because 
they represent an important opportunity to improve the 
national security, and at the same time to begin cutting 
down the cost of defense, the largest single item in the 
federal budget.” 

About two weeks ago, however, John Henebry, Presi- 
dent of the Air Force Association, charged that the 
Administration had officially rejected a legislative draft 
prepared by the Department of Defense to implement 
the Cordiner proposals—and that the Bureau of the Budget, 
acting in behalf of the White House, has turned back as 
unsatisfactory the Defense Department’s draft of legis- 
lation designed to put this plan into operation. 

“This action was taken,” Mr. Henebry said, “in the 
face of assurances by Secretary Wilson that the proposed 
legislation would require no increase in the defense budget 
already submitted to Congress. Further, the proposed 
legislation was rejected with the knowledge that it repre- 
sented the unanimous opinion of the Secretary of Defense, 
the Secretaries of the three military departments, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, as an essential contribution to the 
nation’s defense.” 

This Association also charges that pressure from the 
Bureau of the Budget had led the Department of Defense 
to hold up the Cordiner program, and consider only 
action based on relatively minor pay adjustments in certain 
critical skills. 

The recent action previously referred to proves this 
charge to be correct—more patchwork on a shaky and 
obviously inadequate compensation structure. 

Such an approach is in direct contradiction to the 
Cordiner Committee findings. 

There was no need to spend a millon dollars on any 
exhaustive study to come up with this kind of an answer. 
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We already had drafts on various such points more than 
a year ago. But action on these was deferred because the 
Secretary of Defense was spending hundreds of thousands 
of dollars on a study of fundamental remedies; and now 
these remedies apparently are being ignored. 

Despite the clear-cut warning from Mr. Cordiner and 
his Committee, the piecemeal approach is being attempted, 

Let me emphasize that this is not a problem of the 
Air Force alone—but one which impacts upon the combat 
effectiveness of each of the armed services—Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and Marines. 

Now what does Mr. Cordiner have to say about the 
anticipated effect of his proposals? What does he have 
to say about Mr. Brundage’s allegation that a change in 
the military compensation would create inflationary pres- 
sures? Here are his words: 

“Because of inadequate information, many people have 
been led to believe that the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions are nothing more than a general pay raise for military 
personnel, adding still more to the oppressive costs of 
national defense and to the current forces of inflation. 

“NOTHING COULD BE FARTHER FROM THE 
TRUTH. Our recommendations contemplate savings and 
DEflationary influence.” 

This is welcome news indeed. Even more welcome is 
Mr. Cordiner’s statement that “it is the opinion of this 
committee, based on both industrial experience and on 
studies prepared for the Department of Defense, that 
savings and gains up to $5 billion a year can be achieved 
within five years or less.” “The same measures,” says 
Mr. Cordiner, “which can produce these savings for tax- 
payers could also increase the combat effectiveness of 
the Armed Forces by about fifteen percent, without sub- 
stantial change in the defense budget.” 

It now seems evident that these savings and _ the 
increased combat effectiveness will never be permitted 
if the Administration has its way. Clearly, if Congress 
awaits Administration recommendations in this matter, it 
will never get the opportunity, at least in this session, 
to examine into the needs for corrective action and initiate 
legislation based on the Cordiner proposals, 

It is now also clear that the best we may expect is 
piecemeal, patchwork, stop-gap recommendations designed 
to appease for the short haul—rather than any long-term 
investment approach. 

We owe it to ourselves and to the nation to countenance 
no further delays in carrying out a program for maximum 
utilization of military manpower at minimum cost. Accord- 
ingly, on May 8 last, I introduced S. 2014, a bill based 
on the Cordiner Committee Report to “change the methods 
of computing basic pay for members of the uniformed 
Services.” 

This bill in all its detail may not be the final answer 
—but it will throw the subject open for discussion and 
legislative action. 

It is designed to change a system of pay this country 
adopted from the British Navy in 1812. 

If we do not want to run the danger of taxing ourselves 
out of the free enterprise system, we should promptly take 
advantage of the billions of dollars of savings which would 
come to us each year if the recommendations of the 
Cordiner Committee are carried out.—ENp 
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The foregoing is a speech delivered on May 18 in Kansas 
City, Mo., before the Missouri Bankers Association. It 
should be read in conjunction with our editorial on the 
Cordiner Committee legislation on page 31. Note that the 
bill to which he refers, S. 2014, bears the co-sponsorship 
of a Republican Senator, Barry Goldwater of Arizond. 
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n and Carrier-based FJ-4B jets—newest of the famous FURY fighters—now add their might 


* to the air arm of a Navy charged with helping to keep the world at peace. 
The FJ-4B strikes harder than any of its forebears. It is fully equipped for 
low level attack support of assault troops... gives the Navy added power 
y take to stop trouble where it starts, before it spreads. Now in full production, 
<r the FJ-4B was designed and developed for the Navy by North American’s 
Columbus Division— another example of the partnership between the 
Armed Services and American industry in the interest of national security. 
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CAPABILITIES... Manpower, Tools and Experience 




























Building auxiliary ground power units for jet aircraft is 
only one of the many complex research, development and pro- 
duction problems solved by BEECHCRAFT. Right now, for ex- 
ample, Beech craftsmen are at work on 63 major production 
projects ranging from complete aircraft to subcontract com- 
ponents and assemblies. 

For more than 25 years Beech Aircraft Corporation has been 
a leader in the aviation world with an enviable reputation for 
dependable products and on-schedule deliveries. Today its list 
of subcontract clients includes some of the most famous names 
in aviation . . . Lockheed, Convair, McDonnell, Republic and 
others who demand and receive the highest quality production 
from BEECHCRAFT’S modern assembly lines. 

Beech Aircraft Corporation has five major plants with 1%4- 
million square feet of plant area and more than 8,000 skilled 
employees .. . with capabilities. BEECHCRAFT’S manpower, tools 
and experience can be put to work to'solve research, develop- 
ment or production problems. Whatever your needs, telephone 
or write BEECHCRAFT’S Contract Administration Division today. 


eechcraft 


BEECH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, WICHITA, KANSAS, U. S. A. 












A/1C William Johnson; a member of 
the combat control team, stands packed 
and waiting for a lift to the line. 












Capt. John Nightingale—a 
rough and ready team leader. 
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By Jim Winchester 
en 
for Zee PHOTOS BY 
ist T/SGT. LLOYD A. BORGUSS 
1es 
nd 
on 
eaves 
i, « 
d is 
‘ OME SAY the Army’s airborne _ still relatively unknown combat con- 
of infantry and special forces troops _ trol teams. 
»P- are made of cast iron, eat raw They're assigned to troop-carrier 
ne meat, and can survive just about any- wings, and their mission is to para- 
ay. thing, including a direct hit from a chute into combat areas ahead of the 


four-star general. airborne infantry and special forces. 

But it’s about time some attention After landing in enemy country, any- 
was clirected to a handful of Air Force . where from thirty minutes to an hour 
units-now stationed in the United and a half before the main body of 
States and in Europe—who have staked paratroopers is scheduled to arrive, 
out « claim to their own brand of _ these robust Air Force volunteers pre- 
ruggedness, _ pare the way for the big jump. 

They are the comparatively new, (Continued on following page) 
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One member of the jump team gets an 
assist on hooking up his chest chute. 
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WATCH THAT FIRST STEP... 








CONTINU ED 








After a final double-check of their equipment, members of the team start to 
load onto the Fairchild C-119 that will carry them to the drop area in this 
practice exercise. Each man will carry a carbine and sidearm when he jumps. 


With portable radio and radar 
equipment and other navigational aids, 
all of which they carry with them 
when they jump, they set up a do-it- 
yourself control center. 

Within minutes after they hit the 
ground they're radioing the vital word 
on weather, disposition of enemy 
forces, and wind directions back to 
the operation commander. Largely on 
the basis of this data, the commander 
orders the mission to go ahead or can- 
cels it, even though the planes and 
men may already be in the air. 

If the mission is on, the Air Force 
controllers then set up navigational 
aids to get the troop-carrier planes 
over the drop zone’s timing and im- 
pact points in proper sequence and 
position. During the drop itself, they 
direct air traffic and, after the men are 
on the ground, direct the dropping of 
equipment and supplies. Once the air- 
head is established, they run a port- 
able control tower and supervise the 
air evacuation of the wounded. While 
doing all this, they have to stave off 
the enemy who, understandably, takes 
a very dim view of their being in the 
vicinity in the first place. As a result, 
it is estimated that combat casualty 
rates for these controllers would run 
as high as fifty percent, or better. 

Not long ago, at Neubiberg Air 
Base, just outside Munich, Germany, 
I watched one of these teams, from 
the 5th Aerial Port Squadron, attached 
to the 317th Troop-Carrier Wing, 
stage a simulated operation. 

In charge of the fourteen-man team 


was thirty-two-year-old Capt. John 
Nightingale, a burly, six-foot one-inch, 
200-pound, ex-football player from 
Utah State, who served as a Navy 
quartermaster on a minesweeper in 
the Pacific in World War II. Assistant 
team leader was M/Sgt. Bruce E. 
Patrick, a thirty-six-vear-old former 
infantry paratrooper, from Ada, Okla. 
Jumping with them were a dozen 
other NCOs and airmen, all volun- 
teers, all highly skilled radio, radar, 
control tower, or navigational spe- 
cialists. 

“These guys are the best damn 
bunch of actors in the world,” Captain 
Nightingale, a dead cigar clamped be- 
tween his teeth, told me as we sat 
inside a C-119, droning toward the 





9 


The “actors, 
plane drones on. There'll be plenty of action after the warning bell soun 


- is chewing a dead cigar, leads the ling 


as their team leader calls them, relax as best as they can as the 





» 


drop zone. “Look at them there, just 
before a jump. You'd think they were 
going to a party.” 

Twenty minutes from the drop zone, 
a loud bell sounds and the relaxed 
controllers begin to stir, gathering 
their equipment, helping each other 
tighten straps and buckles. 

Each man is carrying more than 
eighty pounds of equipment in a huge, 
oversized, foam-rubber-padded gen- 
eral purpose bag, along with a gas 
mask, field pack, bed roll, carbine and 
sidearm, and a shelter half. 

Four minutes from the drop zone, 
another bell sounds. Captain Nightin- ~ 
gale, the dead cigar now chewed down 
to a stump, moves around slowly, 
checking each man’s equipment. 

“Get ready,” the captain shouts in” 
a gravelly voice. ee 

The men, alert now, sit rigidly in 
their seats and stamp their feet to let’ ‘ 
him know they understand. : 


















“Stand up! Hook up!” & 

Bent beneath the weight of thei © 
gear, they hook static lines to an ove 
head cable. 

“Check your equipment!” 

Carefully the men look each other 
over. Each man hits the back of they” 
man in front of him, 

“Stand in the door!” 

A green light flashes. The C- 119 
a bare 900 feet above the ground as 
T/Sgt. Albert Campbell, who likewise 














out into space. Quickly, the others: 
follow. s 
Less than sixty seconds after leave 
ing the C-119, the first member of the 
control team is on the ground. Heavily” 
loaded as they are, they drop rapidly, 
and a special technique is employed 
to avoid landing injuries. As soon as 
their chutes snap open, the jumpers 
(Continued on page 55) 
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ROM the example above it is evident that material 

costs alone, using conventional methods, can exceed 
the total finished cost of parts produced by the exclusive 
A. 0. Smith E.D.O.S. process. By comparing a conven- 
tional rough forging with a precision-forged, contour- 
tolled ring (A and B illustrated above), material cost of 
the finished ring is cut by more than 70% — machining 
time cut by 50%! These great savings — due to conser- 
vation of costly metal by predetermined distribution — 
are possible with steel, titanium and other heat-resistant 
alloys. The whole E.D.O.S. process (involving precision 




















WRITE TODAY FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET — Bulletin 1-17A — Complete 
with technical details, Also arrange for 
showing of new 16-mm. sound color 
movie about this remarkable process. 


“| worth millions 


B Precision fp 


Steel: weight 35 Ibs. (70.83% saving) 
Titanium: weight 20 Ibs. (71.43% saving) 


IB machining time: 8 hrs. (approx.) 
50% Saving 


Finished Machined Ring 














Engineered Designs for Optimum Structures 


forging, éontour rolling, flash and fusion welding) can 
build a lighter, stronger product faster and at lower cost 
than any other existing method! For further informa- 
tion about E.D.O.S., contact A. O. Smith Corporation, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
International Division: MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
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from reasoning power 


A reasoning mind—man has always found 
this his most useful weapon when venturing 
into unknown fields. Today’s frontier—one 
of the greatest unknowns ever faced by man 
—lies in outer space. 


RMI, America’s first rocket family, is 
uniquely qualified to help our country con- 
quer the new frontier. For this project will 
require more powerful and more efficient 
rocket propulsion systems than any yet de- 
signed. And RMI’s experience in the rocket 
power field extends back over 15 years... 
years in which RMI scientists and engineers 
pooled their reasoning power and knowledge 






for Progress 
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to develop entirely new methods of propul- 
sion and to produce rocket powerplants for 
dozens of military vehicles. 

With this backlog of exr rience—and with 

an increasing staff of ime ative, reasoning 
engineers—RMI continues to blaze trails in 
many fields of rocket power: supersonic 
manned aircraft .. . versatile helicopters... 
catapults and test sleds . . . and missiles for 
defense and space exploration. 
Engineers, Scientists—Perhaps you, too, 
can work with America’s first rocket family. 
You’ll find the problems challenging, the 
rewards great. 
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purpose bag to their legs, Anywhere 
below fifty feet they hit a release that 
drops the bag—carried attached to 
their chest reserve chute. If they ride 
the bag to the ground, they'll most 
likely end up with a broken leg, at 
least. This GP bag, loaded with sen- 
sitive electronics and radio .gear, is 
padded with felt and foam rubber to 
protect the equipment when it hits 
earth. 

On a regular combat jump an air- 
borne infantry assault team—twenty- 
sx men if they’re flying in a C-119 
and fifty men if in a C-124—jumps 
with the control team to provide a 
perimeter defense while they set up 
and operate their equipment. 

Once on the ground the team as- 
sembles quickly, then spreads out to 
its assigned jobs. Fighting, except as 
an absolute last resort, is not one of its 
tasks, 

“We aren’t supposed to pick up a 
weapon until our work is done,” says 
Captain Nightingale. 

One of the mechanics sets up a radio 
and checks it out. Another sets up the 
ten-pound PMQ-4 portable weather 
station and starts checking wind direc- 
tion and velocities, dew point, and 
barometric pressures. 

Speed is essential. Just thirty min- 
utes away are other C-119s heading 
for the area, loaded with paratroopers. 

Basically, the control equipment 
with which these teams work—all 
portable and all carried with them 
when they jump—is this: 

@ Two battery-powered, motor- 
driven rotating beacons. They can be 
seen for two miles and, with their bat- 
teties, weigh forty pounds each, 

@ Two battery-powered, automatic 
tadio homing beacons, weighing twen- 
ty-five pounds each. 

® Two PPN-2 battery-powered ra- 
dar beacons, weighing twenty pounds 
etch. The signal sent out by these 
beacons shows up as a blip on a troop- 
cutier plane’s radar scope. Both the 
homing beacon and this radar beacon 
can be coded. 

_ © Two TRC-7 VHF radios, weigh- 
ng forty pounds each. And, in addi- 
ion, the batteries weigh another 
wenty pounds each. 

® Two PRC-14 UHF radios for 
f0und-to-air communications, weigh- 
ig thirty-five pounds each. The an- 
tnas for these sets fit onto the metal 
lelmets of their operators. 

, © Three PRC-10 ground-to-ground 
Walkie-talkies,” weighing twenty 
bounds each. 

Additionally, there is the portable 
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Captain Nightingale checks to see that S/Sgt. Jim McGonigal is hooked-up 


weather station, which weighs ten 
pounds, and special equipment for 
converting the rotating homing bea- 
cons for infra-red signals, for use on 
night missions. Instruments aboard the 
troop-carrier plane can spot these 
otherwise invisible infra-red flashes at 
a distance of at least five miles and 
home in on them. 

Also, on any jump, several of the 
men carry sixteen rolled-up panels 
each. They are red on one side, white 
on the other, and when unrolled are 
eighteen feet long and three feet wide. 
Spread out in pre-arranged patterns, 
they are easily spotted from the air for 
identification and signals. Three cases 
of red and white smoke grenades, 
each case weighing some forty pounds, 
are also carried on each jump. 

Just as all equipment is doubled so 
is each control team’s manpower. 
There are seven positions on each 
team, but fourteen men to a team. 
Number one, of course, is the team 
commander, either a captain or a lieu- 
tenant. He coordinates everything. He 
stays at the impact point. 

Number two, an NCO, is assistant 
team commander and is usually dele- 
gated to mark the timing point. This 
is the most important job of the mis- 
sion for it is from this spot that the 
planes start their run in on the target. 
This timing point, depending upon 
local terrain and conditions, is, located 
500 to 2,500 yards from the actual 
drop zone. 

Positions three and four are for the 
radio operators. One of the operators 
is also a radio mechanic. Position num- 
ber five is a full-time radar and radio 
mechanic, and positions six and seven 
are alloted for two extra radio opera- 
tors and control tower operators. Each 
man is trained, though, so that his job 
is interchangeable with any other. 

The record of any Air Force combat 
control team in setting up all this gear 
and getting it into operation is a fast 
seven minutes. 

(Continued on following page) 





Out they go. From only 900 feet up, 
it takes less than a minute to land. 
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WATCH THAT FIRST STEP... 





Part of the men set up radio equipment as man at right contacts rest of team. 


Below, radioman sets up equipment as 
team leader scans countryside. Smoke 
is signal for the team to assemble. 








Above, S/Sgt. Delta P. Prosser makes 
first radio contact shortly after hit- 
ting the ground. Members of control 
team don’t fight unless they have to. 





Panels, white on one side and red on the other, are spread on the ground in 
pre-arranged pattern in order to communicate with other incoming aircraft. 


“However,” Captain Nightingak 


utes is a more realistic time for 
pleting the operation.” 

Having set up their equipment at 
successfully acted as “pathfinders” ff 
the actual drop, the control team stays 
on the job to direct the dropping @ 
infantry equipment and supplies. Then, 
when a field is carved out to receive 
assault planes, the first craft to land 
brings along a mobile control tow 
With this, the team is really in 
ness, controlling all take-offs, 
proaches, and landings. Members| 
the team not actually engaged in rue 
ning this mobile tower or makin 
weather observations have the job 
supervising the air evacuation { 
wounded. 

One of the most distinctive t 
about the combat control teams % 
their uniforms. Their two-piece green 
fatigues and paratrooper boots a 
topped off with a navy blue baseball 
cap, which they have special permit 
sion to wear. The newly authorized 
Air Force paratrooper wings are wom 
on this cap and each unit usually hay 
a flashy squadron insignia worn a 
their jackets. s 

The combat control teams cde 
into existence in 1953 when the Ait 
Force took over the Army’s pathfinder 
mission. es 

Most of the members of the te 
today are ex-infantry jumpers, 2 
more and more volunteers from Air] 
Force ranks are joining up. After WF 
unteering for combat control teal 
duty and being accepted, prospe 
controllers go to the Army parachul) 
school at Fort Benning, Ga., for four 
to six weeks. In addition, they receive 
special training in their specialty- 
controller, radio or radar operator, 0 
electronics mechanic. 

Morale among combat control team 
members—their average age is only 
twenty-three—is extremely high, de 
spite the dangerous nature of theit 
work. 

“After all, it’s a mighty interesting 
job,” one of them told me. “And you 
do get into combat first.”—ENp 


Si 
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Weld Strength! Magnesium has 95% weld efficiency 


nthe picture above, a small arc-welded magnesium bar is 
‘upporting a load of four tons. This is one example of what 
‘emean by “strong” when we say magnesium is light but 
‘tong. Its weld efficiency, the relationship between the 
‘tength of the parent metal and a welded joint, is very high. 
431B magnesium alloy plate, tensile strength 35,000 psi, 
ls a welded joint tensile strength of 33,000 psi, or a weld 
ficiency of 95%! 


Magnesium can be arc welded, gas welded, or welded by 


electric resistance (spot, seam or flash). Magnesium plate 
4” thick can be joined by arc welding in one pass. It can also 
be readily joined by most any other method: riveting, bolt- 


ing, screwing, adhesive bonding and self-fastening devices. 


These facts spotlight just one of the many reasons magnesium 
does a better job in many fabricated metal products. For 
more information, contact your néarest Dow sales office, or 
write to us. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Magnesium De- 
partment, Midland, Michigan, Dept. MA1403E. 
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A NEW CONCEPT FOR USAF TRAINING 


Cessna’s 1-37 now in operation 

fits the new concept in USAF training: 
an easier transition into jets 

for Air Force Cadets. 

Side-by-side seating, 

combat flight characteristics 

with handling ease 

result in substantial 

training savings. 


CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO., WICHITA, KANSAS 


( LOMA Be an Aviation Cadet. 


Inquire today about 
the future your Air Force offers 
from your Air Force Recruiting Office. 











Britain’s New 
DEFENSE POLICY 


beginning of April, the Conservative government out- 

lined its plans for Britain’s defense policy over the 
next five years. These plans are not in substance “revolu- 
tionary.” They carry to their logical conclusion a series 
of decisions which have been made since Sir Winston 
Churchill first announced Britain’s intention to manufac- 
ture thermonuclear weapons two years ago. But they do 
so with a startling honesty which, while it on the one hand 
reassures those who have complained of too much waver- 
ing in the past, on the other hand, shocks many, both at 
home and abroad, who have ignored or not understood 
the logic of Britain’s defense position. What is more, 
Britain’s defense yproblems are, on a small scale, those of 
the West as a whole. Therefore, the greatest value of this 
White Paper is that it should prompt more honest and 
successful thinking about the whole problem of the defense 
of the West; its danger is that, if misunderstood, it may 
do the very reverse. 

Two sets of problems lie behind the decisions which 
Mr. Sandys, Minister of Defense, has just announced—the 
frst political and economic, the second military. The two 
ate so closely interwoven that to decide which to describe 
fist is like facing the perennial problem of the chicken 
ind the egg. The economic problems are deep-rooted. 
Up-to-date Britain has been spending about one-third of 
ls annual budget and ten percent of the gross national 
product on defense, a higher proportion of both than any 
other country in NATO except the United States. The 
lefense effort has been taking one-eighth of the output 
f our metal-working industries and two-thirds of our 
fttire national expenditure on scientific investigation and 
evelopment. It’s nonsense to argue that a defense budget 
f £1.6 billion ($4.48 billion) a year has crippled Britain’s 
‘onomy and prevented any rise in our standard of living. 
h 1956, for example, both overseas trade and personal 
‘wing showed a clear improvement. But, since 1945, we 
ave had repeated balance of payment crises and are at 
the moment still in a period of credit restriction. We 
’e persistent price inflation; recent strikes have by no 


I’ ITS annual Statement on Defense, issued at the 
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Economic pressures have forced Britain 
to take the long jump from conventionat 
forces into the nuclear missile age be- 
fore either her Allies or the missiles are 
ready. Some money will be saved but 
more important to the British are the 
projected savings in precious manpower. 
Here is the reasoning behind this seri- 
ous calculated risk as presented by one 
of Britain’s outstanding military analysts. 


By Norman H. Gibbs 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


means solved our labor troubles; and the cost of a highly 
developed social security program is constantly rising. 
Like any other democracy, Britain faces the problem of 
how much to sacrifice of those things it wishes to defend 
in order to make the defense of the rest possible. What is 
more, Suez showed beyond a doubt that our spending 
on defense so far had far less than the desired result. 
The government has, therefore, been under pressure for 
well over a year to reduce its‘expenditure on defense and 
to spend what it does spend more profitably. 

The military problems are those posed by weapon 
developments of recent years, chiefly the megaton bomb 
and the application of atomic techniques to a whole range 
of what were conventional weapons and are now loosely 
called “tactical atomic.” Can Britain afford to have these 
weapons? Can she afford not to have them? Above all, 
can she afford to have both the new weapons and also 
the whole former range of conventional weapons together 
with the military manpower they demand? Here, again, 
Britain’s problem is obviously not confined to herself alone. 

Mr. Sandys’s solution is to save a little money this 
year with the hope of a little more later on, to promise 
a far greater saving in manpower than in money by 
abolishifig conscription; and to plan to equip Britain’s 
smaller but increasingly professional forces increasingly 
with nuclear weapons. All these are closely connected. 
Conscription has long been admitted to be the one item 
that prevented economies in the defense budget and, 
said the Prime Minister in the House of Commons, “short 
of general disarmament, ending conscription must depend 
on the acceptance of nuclear weapons.” 

The saving in simple money terms is acceptable but 
limited. The defense estimates for 1956-57 were £1,600,- 
000,000. With the old plans they would have risen to £ 1.7 
billion ($4.76 billion) for 1957-58. In fact, Mr. Sandys has 
cut that total for 1957-58 to £ 1.483 billion ($4.152 billion). 
Already there have been some tax concessions as a result of 
this. But the country has been clearly warned that it should 
not expect vast reduction in defense expenditure in sub- 

(Continued on page 63) 
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V Veightlessness — Yhat it is and what Douglas is doing about it 





When man invades outer space where neither 
normal gravity nor atmosphere exist, strange 
things will occur. Automatic functions—swal- 
lowing or even breathing—will demand the 
space traveller’s deliberate thought. Exhaled 
carbon dioxide may smother him. Liquids won’t 
fow, and undiffused sunlight will bathe him in 
a searchlight glare as micro-meteorites streak 
past at 50 miles per second. Such problems in 
the physiology and psychology of space travel 
have been an active concern at Douglas, ever 
since this Company’s engineers—in 1946— 
frst designed an earth satellite for the military. 


To study the problem of life without weight, Douglas engi- 
neers early proposed flying a curve in which the pilot was so 
balanced between gravity, centrifugal force, and drag that 
he could experience a weightless state. The USAF has con- 
ducted such experiments in a Douglas C-47. The record for 
a pilot is now 47 seconds, although weightlessness has been 
survived by animals for many minutes. 


Forerunner of a practical space suit is the Navy’s T-1 high 
altitude suit, designed by Douglas engineers for test pilots 
who undergo forces where a 200-pound man weighs more 
than half a ton and at altitudes where his blood would boil. 
The T-1 which has undergone pressure chamber tests equal 
to an altitude of 20 miles up, is only one of the projects com- 
pleted at Douglas to speed the day when man will travel 
through space. 
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Engineering data on more than 100 designs in 
service on aircraft, missiles and ground power 
units. Complete electric power systems as well 
as a wide range of electric, hydraulic and 
mechanical equipment. 


TABULATED FOR QUICK REFERENCE 


Simplifies selection of hardware to meet imme- 
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BE {IND BRITAIN’S NEW DEFENSE POLICY 


sequent years. The cost of smaller forces will not neces- 
sarily be much cheaper in money terms. New weapons 
are expensive both in the research that makes them 
possible and in production. Substantial saving is to be 
made not in money but in men. 

Britain, at the moment, has approximately 700,000 men 
under arms, of whom rather more than half are regulars 
on long or short term service, and the rest national serv- 
icemen. The government has now decided that the last 
conscript classes will be enrolled in 1960 and that con- 
scription will end in 1962. After that the government is 
planning on all regular, professional forces totaling about 
375,000. The Minister of Labor has said that, under the 
new defense plans, during the next twelve months the 
numbers of men employed in royal ordnance factories 
will probably be reduced by about 5,000; in the same 
period reduced military projects in the aircraft industry 
will set 15,000 more free; while a cut in Admiralty con- 
tracts will make another 7,000 men available for civilian 
industry. Further transfers will follow in subsequent years, 
Considering that there are at present some 60,000 vacan- 
cies in the metal-using and engineering industries, it 
seems that there should be productive jobs for all, both 
for those released from defense industry and for ‘those 
released from military service. This is where the real 
saving to Britain’s economy should be made, particularly 
if a substantial number of badly needed scientists and 
technicians are included among the men set free for 
non-defense production. 

While conscription is being allowed to run down there 
will, in fact, be some form of selective enlistment; and 
if-as seems highly probable—voluntary enlistment does 
not produce the required total after 1962, selective con- 
scription in some shape or form will have to continue. 
In this connection it must be remembered that a very 
large number of our present “regulars” are really national 
servicemen who have signed on voluntarily for a third 
year in order to get better pay. Most of these men would 
probably never consider the services as a long-term pro- 
fessional career and will not do so after 1962. Of the 
planned 375,000, from 1962, the Navy will take one-fifth, 
the Royal Air Force rather less than two-fifths, and the 
Amy the rest. It is probable that both the Navy and the 
RAF will get most of the men they want; as the more 
technical arms, they tend to attract the volunteers. The 
teal manpower problem will rest with the Army. Suppose 
Britain plans for an Army of about 160,000 from 1962. 
In the first place, the present rate of recruiting would 
not produce more than 100,000 to 110,000 per year. 
It is by no means clear that the others can be bought 
by more pay and generally improved living conditions. 
Secondly, even an Army of 160,000 could not possibly 
deal with the present list of commitments, and may well 
be too small for the curtailed list which the government 
now proposes. 

Reductions in Army commitments are to be made both 
in Europe and elsewhere. The British Army of the Rhine 
isto be reduced from 77,000 to 64,000 during the next 
twelve months, and it is assumed that it will be down 
to 50,000 men by 1960. Further, there will be considerable 
reductions in overseas garrisons wherever possible, e.g. in 
libya. As an alternative to these reductions, the govern- 
ment says it plans a central strategic reserve of troops 
i Britain which, provided with air transport, could be 
moved wherever needed in a short time. But if, by 1962, 
the Army has 50,000 men in Germany and about another 
25,000 or more still in overseas garrisons, that will leave 
wly 75,000 or so at home for all training, specialized 
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arms, supply and staff, and the so-called central strategic 
reserve. In such circumstances such a reserve could hardly 
amount to more than 20,000 men. Even if it were provided 
with adequate air transport—and that is one of the big 
“ifs” of the whole plan—it could hardly contribute much 
to a Korea or Indo-China, and would be entirely inade- 
quate either for a succession of such wars or for two or 
three together. 

In other words, with drastic restrictions of numbers, 
the peripheral commitmhents, whether in the Middle East 
or Far East, are clearly being sacrificed to commitments 
nearer home. It is true that the White Paper specifically 
mentions some Middle East and Far East commitments 
which will be maintained, particularly as part of Britain’s 
responsibilities under the Bagdad and SEATO agreements, 
Aden, East Africa, and Cyprus are listed under the first 
pact; Malaya and Hong Kong under the second. Moreover, 
a much reduced Navy has the function—indeed, according 
to the White Paper it is virtually its only function—of 
“bringing power rapidly to bear in peacetime emergencies 
or limited hostilities” by means of carrier groups. But a 
comparison of this modest list, and of the troops and ships 
allotted to it, with what Britain has spent in men and 
money in these same areas ever since 1945, soon reveals 
how seriously garrisons and other British forces overseas 
are to be reduced. And Suez showed how inadequate our 
plans for a central reserve, available anywhere at short 
notice, have proved to be so far. The phrase “imperial 
commitments” now arouses as much hostility in the rest 
of the world as it has long done in the United States. 
But it is worth remembering that much of Britain’s recent 
responsibility under this head has, in fact, been part of 
the general fight against Communism. It is not clear who 
is to discharge that responsibility if Britain feels that 
she can no longer do so. 

The military assumptions upon which the whole Paper 
is based are twofold. First,: that since thermonuclear 
weapons have made of total war a business of mass 
suicide for both sides, then the top priority must be to 
prevent war by means of the nuclear deterrent, i.e. chiefly 
hydrogen bombs and carriers for them. Second, that par- 
ticularly with a relatively small target such as Great 
Britain, “there is at present no means of providing ade- 
quate protection . . . against the consequences of an 
attack with nuclear weapons.” Two years ago Sir Winston 
Churchill announced that Britain would manufacture 
thermonuclear weapons of her own which would be 
carried for the present by the V-bomber force. The present 
government has kept this as top priority. Total war is to 
be prevented by threatening potential enemies with retal- 
iation which will make aggression worthless. But Mr. 
Sandys has gone further than his predecessors in announc- 
ing detailed plans for the next phase when ballistic mis- 
siles will replace manned bombers. An agreement has 
been made under the terms of which the United States 
will supply Britain with medium-range ballistic rockets, 
an arrangement which will free Britain’s limited research 
facilities for work on later rockets of the true intercon- 
tinental type. Further, the United States is to build rocket 
launching bases in Britain. 

One illustration of the increasing importance of the 
deterrent through airpower in Britain’s plans is that the 
Air Force slice of the total defense budget has increased 
in relation to the other two services and is now consider- 
ably larger than that of either of them. This will almost 
certainly be emphasized in subsequent years as the size 
of the Army falls. 

(Continued on following page) 
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The thermonuclear deterrent is the core of Britain’s 
defense policy. British atomic bombs are already in steady 
production, and a British megaton weapon is now devel- 
oped and ready for testing. The government has firmly 
resisted strong pressure to postpone that test as a prelim- 
inary move toward disarmament. Moreover, the Labor 
opposition, although it is in the throes of public disagree- 
ment on this issue, is, as a whole, of the same mind as 
the government. A few Labor members, it is true, ask for 
immediate nuclear disarmament. The formal party line 
at the moment is to ask for a temporary postponement of 
Britain’s tests while disarmament proposals are examined. 
But the latter is essentially a compromise proposal; and 
if Labor formed a government tomorrow it is not likely 
that it would alter this critical part of Britain’s defense 
policy to any important degree. 

The White Paper further reaffirms what Mr. Sandys 
has repeatedly said, both within the House of Commons 
and outside it, that “the possession of nuclear airpower 
is not by itself a complete deterrent. The frontiers of the 
Free World, particularly in Europe, must be firmly 
defended on the ground. For only in this way can it be 
made clear that aggression will be resisted.” Britain’s con- 
tribution to NATO’s land forces in Europe is therefore 
the other, even if the lesser, part of the deterrent. And 
though the size of that contribution in men is to be 
reduced, this, it is claimed, has been made possible by 
the greatly increased fire power of tactical nuclear 
weapons. 

Under the second assumption, that no adequate defense 
is possible for Britain against nuclear attack, there are 
three conclusions worth noting. The first is that active 
fighter defense is to be confined to bomber airfields— 
though it is not clear how, with defense in depth, an 
enemy bomber’s target will be guessed at ranges of 100 
to 200 miles distance. Anyway, the towns, although they 
may be protected by ground-to-air missiles later on, are 
not going to be protected now. Secondly, civil defense 
is decently buried under a polite form of words; it will 
be provided for on a “basis on which realistic planning 
can continue.” Expenditure on shelters and evacuation is 
out. Thirdly, the assumption of a brief overwhelming 
nuclear war leads to the conclusion that “the role of 
naval forces in total war is somewhat uncertain.” How 
uncertain, in the government’s opinion, is not made clear. 
Indeed, this is one of the least satisfactory sections of 
the whole paper, whether from the point of view of those 
who believe that sea lanes must always be protected, or 
from the point of view of those who think this is irrelevant 
within the time limits of nuclear war. 

On the whole, however, this is a clear and courageous 
statement of policy, courageous in the sense that the gov- 
ernment has made difficult decisions, some of which are 
bound to offend people at home and other friends abroad. 
Strategic reappraisals and economic defense have been in 


demand on all sides for some time past. Here is a genuine 


attempt to provide some of the answers. Moreover, if 
these answers are discussed by and with Britain’s allies, 


they should help to solve some of the critical problems of | 


the Western Alliance as a whole. 

But there are two obstacles to this happy. ending which 
must be fully realized if they are to be overcome. The 
first is that, within an alliance, no one country’s problems 
are a law unto themselves; they must concern every ally, 
In this White Paper the British government explicitly ad- 
mits that “the defense of Britain is possible only as a part 
of the collective defense of the Free World,” and goes on, 
further, to admit that Britain can make only a “modest 
contribution” to the nuclear deterrent. Moreover, it is 
clear both that the British government has given notice 
to the NATO powers of its defense problems ever since 
the autumn of 1955,.and also that these latest moves were 
discussed with the US President at Bermuda. Nonethe- 
less, these moves have shocked some of Britain’s allies, 
particularly France and Germany, and she has been ac- 
cused of acting unilaterally in matters of common concern. 
There is a fear that a reduction of Britain’s NATO forces 
is the first sign of a British withdrawal from the conti- 
nent, despite the fact that Britain has now bound her- 
self closer to Europe than ever before and that at some 
cost to her former world position. ae 

Britain is also accused of planning to build herself up 
to the status of a third world nuclear power to complete 
a trio with the United States and Russia. This makes no 
senge in any case, and certainly it is nonsense when placed 
beside the British government’s open admission that “the 
Free World is today mainly dependent for its protection 
upon the nuclear capacity of the United States.” But here, 
obviously, is a chance to revive the charge of “perfidious 
Albion.” In Germany, again, the federal government is 
now asked why Germany needs conscription if Britain 
does not; and let no one think that many Germans are 
reconciled to the prospect of fighting with nuclear 
weapons on German soil. 

The fact is that every government in the alliance of 
democracies is under pressure to make defense cheaper; 
all of them are faced by the problem of what use to 
make of nuclear weapons. Either those problems will be 
solved by mutual consultation and agreement or the al- 
liance must fail. If Britain is to cut out commitments she 
can no longer bear, that does not prove that the com- 
mitments no longer exist. All it means is that some other 
country may have to shoulder the responsibility. There is 
no need to apportion blame on this occasion. And, in any 
case, the British government’s unilateral decisions may 
well force the pace of the whole alliance along the 
right paths. What matters is to realize that NATO and 
the other defensive organizations of the Free World must 
grow in influence or perish, There is no standing still. And 
if they die, freedom will perish with them. That means 
that matters of common interest must not be treated as 


(Continued on page 67) 
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less friction in rolling 
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the Saginaw ball /bearing 
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Utilizing the same basic gliding 
ball principle, Saginaw has de- 
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efficiency of transmitting or 
restraining high torque loads. 
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purely domestic concerns; nor must they be ignored by 
governments which haven't the direct domestic responsi- 
bility for dealing with them. Specialization within the 
alliance is implicit in any claim that no one nation can 
do all the jobs. And specialization means the closest con- 
sultation. In that respect NATO has already made prog- 
ress. But there is a great deal further to go. 

The second problem arises from the nature of the 
weapons with which the British government is increasingly 
determined to arm its forces. It is the decision upon the 
weapons, the Prime Minister has said, which “governs the 
whole issue.” There is a wide measure of agreement 
among both government and opposition that Britain’s 
safety and that of her allies can, in the present state of 
world politics, be endured only by the Great Deterrent. 
Moreover, nobody can deny the government’s claim that 
only a rearming with nuclear weapons will make a serious 
reduction of forces, and therefore the abolition of con- 
scription if that is what is wanted, possible. What is a 
source of anxiety to an increasing number of people, 
more, perhaps, on the Continent than in Britain itself, is 
the fear that Britain and her allies may ultimately so 
depend on nuclear weapons that they will have no other 
way to fight wars, even limited ones. After all, we have 
commonly argued that the more successful the Great De- 
terrent is in persuading Russia that all-out war is not 
worthwhile, the more she will be diverted to lesser ad- 
ventures. “It is the local conflict that is the real danger,” 
said The Times in a leader on the White Paper. “The 
deterrent against the local conflict is therefore the root of 
all deterrence.” Is it possible that lesser wars be dealt 





with by major weapons without leading to major wars? 

This is a subject of great complexity and one capable 
of arousing bad temper. But, assuming that wars of some 
sort will happen again, and that wise men will want to 
make war serve the ends of politics, there are some points 
worth considering. The first is that Britain’s claim that 
she cannot provide for every military eventuality is a 
perfectly genuine one. Moreover, that is equally true of 
any member of the Western Alliance, including even the 
United States. Secondly, it surely cannot be argued either 
that NATO wishes to ‘turn every war into a major one, or 
to surrender limited objectives for fear of doing so. And 
it should be remembered that, one day, the possibility of 
limited objectives may occur in Eastern Europe as well 
as in the Middle or Far East. 

These two assumptions put together imply a wider 
range of weapon equipment throughout the alliance as 
a whole than Britain is aiming at for herself alone. But 
if the retention of conventional weapons is desirable for 
complete defense, then defense cannot be cheap. The 
cost must be high either in money terms or in the sacrifice 
of national pride which specialized and limited functions 
within the alliance may involve in order to make a wide 
variety of armament possible. The defense of freedom is 
one and it involves action all over the world in a wide 
range of conditions. Adequate defense, where ways of 
life are at stake, is not a matter of priorities. Either we 
have all, or none. But “all” can be achieved only by such 
a strengthening of the free alliance that important uni- 
lateral decisions, by any government, will no longer be 
necessary.—END 










Hiller research is now directed into three broad categories: 
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Never before in history has mobility meant so much to military 
planning and tactics. No wonder all the services, particularly 
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Hiller Helicopters has one objective in its many research pros 
grams for the Army, Navy and Air Force: to transform ideas for 
better VTO aircraft, capable of widespread practical applica- 
tions, from dreams to reality in the shortest time possible. 
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Freedom takes on new meaning to those who’ve been d wnt 
This youngster’s whole life had been under Communist 


Operation Safe Haven 


This month the Military Air Transport Service celebrates its 
ninth birthday. The statistics compiled since 1948—4,500,- 
000 Army, Navy, and Air Force passengers, 850,000 tons of 
cargo and mail—are impressive, but they don’t tell the 
whole story. They don't, for example, tell the human story 
of the Berlin Airlift-MATS’s first big test. Nor do the 
routine entries of countless flight logs do justice to Opera- 
tion Safe Haven—the airlift this winter of 9,700 Hungarian 
refugees to a new life in this country. To tell this story in 
terms of the people who took part, we asked Hollywood 
screenwriter Milt Krims to cover Safe Haven for us. His 
moving documentary follows.—Tue Enrtors. 





day will be different from any other. He wakes with 

the same weariness, feels the same dull hatred for 
the Russians, carefully tucks it away behind a belly full of 
resignation, and goes to his work. But he never gets there. 
Students are marching in the streets, singing the old for- 
bidden songs, shouting forbidden words. 

Suddenly the day is different; the air is-full of exciting 
sounds unheard for twelve terror-filled years. No man goes 
to work on a day like this. He follows the marching stu- 
dents, joins in the songs, stands with the others in front of 
the Budapest radio station to wait while a delegation of 
students requests permission to broadcast its demands. And 
when the hated secret police, the AVH, shoot into the 
students, he runs with the thousands of others. For none 
of them has arms, and they cannot fight back. A thousand 
are killed. ; 

But he lives, and his belly will take no more, and he 
gets a gun from the arms depot liberated by the Hungarian 
soldiers and becomes a “freedom fighter.” For five days he 
has delusions of victory. Five days . . . and then, on No- 
vember 4, the Russians return to crush the revolt with 
traditional savagery. Thousands more are killed and 
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0) CTOBER 23, 1956. No Hungarian knows why this 


AIR BRIDGE 
TO 
FREEDOM 


By Milton Krims 


wounded; thousands more are sent to Russian slave labor 
camps. 
Of those more fortunate, many wearily gather a few be | 
longings and flee their homeland. They become refugees, © 
with no place to go but out of Hungary, over the border® 
into hospitable Austria. q 


ICEM (Intergovernmental Committee for Europeait” 
Migration) was the first official relief agency to take ov 
the refugee problem. Created in 1952 to assist migration 
refugees and nationals from enslaved or overcrowded” 
European countries, it had already moved more than hi 
a million people to new homes overseas. It quickly 2 
efficiently established larger offices in Vienna and was rea 
for business almost as soon as the first Hungarian refug 
crossed the Austrian border. 

In response to an ICEM appeal, twenty-four gove' 
ments offered haven to the Hungarians. The United States, 
agreed to accept 6,500. There were only that many visas 
left of those provided for in the Refugee Relief Act oF 
1953. This number was processed by ICEM, granted visas 
by the American consul, and by November 20 the Mist 
load of refugees was flown to the United States in a 
mercial aircraft chartered by ICEM. By this time the 
gees were coming over at the rate of 2,500 a day. 


This is the Canal. Thirty meters wide, on either side a 
ominous, bleak, snow-shrouded flatness, sparsely spotte® 
with spidery, leafless shrubs. On the Hungarian side—vety 
close—is a watchtower set high on stilts, black against 1 
gray sky. There is nothing on the Austrian side .. . 10 
yet. The sun will set in about an hour, and as night comes 
to the Canal, the hard silver of the sky will turn gray am 
finally black. It is cold now, but it will be much coldet.~ 
Many people will come to this Canal. Hungarians a 
perately reaching for life and freedom. Free people of 
(Continued on page 71) 
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Western world—American, English, Swiss, Norwegian, Aus- 
trian, German—will come to help them. There is no profit 
for them since they are unpaid, no glory since they are 
anonymous; their names will be known only if they are 
caught on Hungarian soil. Yet they will be at the Canal 
waiting. 

It is still November, and for some never-explained rea- 
son, the Russians are doing nothing to close the border. The 
flow of refugees is almost a parade to freedom. On the Aus- 
trian side there are great bonfires, and Austrian flags are 
lighted by headlights, and buses wait to carry refugees in 
some comfort to camps where they will be fed and sheltered 
and started on whatever road they choose from there on. 

Time and time again they say, “We could have beaten 
them ourselves if only you had sent us arms and ammuni- 
tion.” 

Ask them why they left and many answer, “To live to 
go back again.” Their eyes tell you they are speaking the 
truth. 

There is little joy in them when they come across the 
border to safety; they are quiet and they always look back 
as they are being taken away. 

They are mostly young . . . and their youth gives the lie 
to the Soviet legend, for they have never known anything 
but Communism. But they have listened too many years to 
ON § Communist propaganda, and they are still suspicious of 
kindness. One rejects Coca-Cola because he has been told 
it contains a drug that dulls the mind to make it more sub- 
missive to capitalistic slavery. Many eat only a small part of 
the food given them, cautiously hiding the remainder be- 
cause they are afraid they will not be fed again. And they 
gulp vast quantities of coffee. One says, “I have drunk 
more coffee tonight than I have in the past year.” 

Many have never before seen an orange or a banana, and 
the shoes and clothing so freely given are the equivalent of 
a year’s work. 

It is almost too much to believe, and they will be sus- 
picious of both the plentitude and the generosity for days 
to come. And they worry constantly about relatives and 
friends left behind. But still they come over by the thou- 
sands. 
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Austria is a small country with only 7,000,000 popula- 
tion. The influx of 100,000 refugees within three weeks in- 
teased the Austrian population by more than one per- 
cent. It was as if the population of the United States had 
uddenly increased by 1,650,000 people, all jobless and 
hungry, mostly destitute and many in need of immediate 
medical care. Even here, such a circumstance would have 
treated an immediate social and economic strain. Little 
Austria could not possibly absorb that many people; un- 
ss they were moved out to other countries they were 
’ loomed to jobless idleness in refugee camps. The refu- 

gees themselves did not want to remain in Austria. Nor, 


‘ it be said, did all of them want to come to the United 
tates. 


, On December 1, the Military Air Transport Service 
4 ™ MATS) was warned it would be required to activate an 
1S iirlift for Hungarian refugees. No sweat. Since June 1, 
it 1948. MATS had airlifted some 3,868,427 passengers more 
i, than 10,000,000,000 miles. In a little more than eight years, 
a MATS transport planes had crossed the oceans more than 
a (00,000 times, averaging an Atlantic or Pacific crossing 


ery forty-eight minutes. MATS was ready . . . but of 
leessity there were many questions. 

From where to where? Nobody was quite sure. Aus- 
tin airports would of course be best since they were 


(Continued on following page) 
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Even President! Eisenhower’s plane, “The Columbine,” got 
in the refugee act. Here’s pilot Draper and a customer. 





Douglas C-118 transports line the ramp at Munich Reim 
Airport, ready to airlift Hungarians to a new life in the US. 
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A cup of milk is a welcome treat to young Peter Gurdon 
during his stopover at Luitpold before flight to the US. 





AF M/Sgt. Adolph Paoli is openhanded with the milk and 
cookies at Luitpold, one holding point for the refugees. 
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closest to the refugee camps. But the peace treaty guaran- 
teed the neutrality of Austria. Would the Russians con. 
sider the landing of US military aircraft on Austrian ter. 
ritory a violation of Austrian neutrality? Possibly . . . since 
they took a dim view of anyone who ventured to wonder 
why the Hungarian proletariat needed to be slugged into 
enjoying the workers’ paradise. Perhaps the problem could 
be solved by dressing military personnel in civilian clothes, 
But MATS safety standards require that GCA equipment 
be available wherever its aircraft land. This meant military 
equipment as well as personnel on Austrian territory. 

This, too, might have been overcome had it not been 
finally decided by MATS’s Atlantic Division that Austrian 
airports presented too many logistical, maintenance, and 
operational problems. Rhein-Main, in Germany, was the 
second choice, but it was a long way from Austria. The 
Munich area was considered next. There were two airfields 
here—Neubiberg Air Base and Munich Riem civil—both 
excellently equipped for safe operation . . . and only eight 
hours by train from Vienna or three hours by bus from 
Salzburg. Munich Riem was chosen. Now MATS was ready 
with the point of onload. 
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Now it is December, and the young men are using a 
boat to ferry refugees across the Canal. First there wasa 
bridge to make the crossing easy. Much breathlessly senti- 
mental melodrama was written about the “Bridge to Free- 
dom,” and the photographers lighted up the night—and 
frightened the refugees—with their flashbulbs. So one day, 
annoyed by the publicity, the Russians seeded the bridge 
with dynamite and blew it to jagged pebbles. 

The young men then built a narrow bridge of wood. The 
Russians quickly destroyed this wooden bridge. Now the 
word is out that the Canal is no longer the best place to 
cross, and traffic is gradually decreasing. 

But they are still coming, and they must be brought 
across somehow for the water is deep and cold and the ait 
is freezing. So each night the boat, an old, dirty yellow 
rubber dinghy, is brought to the border. The young men 
carry it through the snow to the bank of the Canal, then 
post themselves to watch the darkness on the other side. 

Patiently, silently, they wait for a shadow to stir, listen 
ing for the sound of a footstep, a hushed voice. Occa- 
sionally a red or white flare arches from the Hungarian 
watchtower to spread a cold, ominous light over the frozen 
ground. Dogs bark in the distance. The cold hurts. It also 
hurts to think of the human beings under the light of the 
flares, especially when a machine gun chatters loudly in 
the night. 

Now there is a stirring on the Hungarian side. The young 
men launch the rubber dinghy, one paddles it across to 
Hungary. A group of four men, three women, three chil- 
dren. The children are limp in the women’s arms, drugged 
to sleep to keep them quiet. Two trips will be necessary. 
The young man quickly ties a rope around a stronger shrub D 
or hands it to one of the men. The other end is tied to the M 
boat. The instruction, almost always in pantomime for only pl 
one of the young men speaks Hungarian, is to pull back 
the boat with the rope when it has been unloaded on the 
Austrian side, then paddle themselves across. 

The young man will not return, not because he is afraid 
but to avoid “international incidents.” They move swiftly 
as silently as possible. One load, another load. The others 
hurry the numbed people to the kitchen truck whcre they 
are given hot drinks and food. 

Only one man remains on the other side, and he silently 
vanishes into the darkness of Hungary. He is the guide and 


(Continued on page 75) 
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Scott Presents 


The World's SAFEST...SIMPLEST... 
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THE SCOTT MODEL SC-6 HIGH ALTITUD 
HELMET AND PRESSURE SUIT CONSOLE 


Developed in cooperation with U.S. Air Force this new Scott 
Model SC-6 Test Console incorporates all features which 
physiologists, medical officers and engineers have agreed on, 
as necessary for safe, thorough, preflight helmet and pressure 
suit functional testing. 


The Scott Test Console can be operated to automatically 


maintain the proper ratio of breathing 
NS am 2 a 
APPZ 


pressure to applied suit pressure or it can be operated 
manually to demonstrate the effects of unbalanced pressures. 


Wherever the USAF partial pressure suit is used, a Scott 
Test Console is needed for initial training and periodic 
indoctrination. It provides a means for determining whether 
each man is physiologically capable of adapting to high 
positive pressure conditions. 


Write for Complete Information 


Telok a me \ a Warel, mee) aoe 


8303 ERIE STREET 


LANCASTER N. Y 


Export: Southern Oxygen Co., 15 West 57th Street, New York 19. N.Y 















































































SERVICE 
MEANS : 


“Service” is a watchword in the Hayes diversified pro- : 
gram of aircraft development and production. 

Hayes service on a project begins in Hayes versatile 
engineering department with scientific research and aero- 





nautical design of aircraft and component parts. Then 
follows service by trained manufacturing personnel, me- ¢ 
chanical craftsmanship, high quality materials. Add a tl 
plant facility with 10 production-line bays — 30 acres a 
under one roof — equipped with modern tooling, and you 
have a composite factor of service which means fulfill- t 
ment of drastic delivery schedules. Finally, there is the E 
savings in costs to the U.S. Air Force and Army by Hayes t! 
efficient cost control system for overhaul, modification ¢ 


or IRAN processing. 
This is the service which has made Hayes a leading air- 
craft modification facility, because service means growth. 


— —— eso orl OO 


TO ENGINEERS AND SCIENTISTS 


The rapid growth and expansion of Hayes creates a 
continuing need for aeronautical scientists, aircraft 
design engineers and graduate engineering students, 
for which new opportunities open up almost daily. 
Hayes now has over 8,000 employees and is a compet- 
itive industrial facility for modification and mainte- 
nance of aircraft, including guided missile work. Write 
Personnel Department, P. O. Box 2287, 
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ENGINEERS ¢ DESIGNERS « MANUFACTURERS 
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Faces of freedom. For some it’s difficult to leave every- 
thing behind, but for all there’s the promise of a new life. 





Dr. Laslo Jakob with his wife and their children wave good- 
bye as they board for their freedom flight to McGuire AFB. 
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AIR BRIDGE TO FREEDOM 


he will come again and again and then he will not come 
again ever. 

Five boats have been lost . . . and two of the young men. 
But the refugees must be ferried across the Canal . . . and 
there are no statistics available on the number of passen- 
gers. 


Christmas was a few weeks ahead, and the “Home-by- 
Christmas” airlift for leave personnel must not be inter- 
fered with or slowed down. Would it be necessary to use 
commercial contract carriers? Good pilots think ahead of 
their aircraft. Good planners were now trying to think 
ahead of their government. But as of December 1, only the 
Hungarian refugees knew where they were going, although 
they were not too sure of getting there. Except for cer- 
tain top brass, Air Force personnel scattered all over 
Europe, North Africa, and the United States were minding 
their own business which, it can be assumed, was mostly 
concerned with the upcoming holidays. 

The Hungarian refugees were creating sympathetic dis- 
cussion, but that was somebody else’s problem. They didn’t 
know that a plan based on the highest possible require- 
ments was in the making; nobody told them about unre- 
stricted depot supply support, instantaneous communica- 
tions, realignment of en route prepositioned stocks, and 
personnel augmentation at high-density en route stations. 
If they had known, they might have changed their Christ- 
mas plans. 


In Austria, the roads to the border are little more than 
snow and ice-filled ruts twisting across flat, fallow fields. 
One must be careful not to lose the way and wander into 
Hungary. Those lights to the right are Hungarian lights. 
But the Land Rover, a British vehicle, is moving away 
from the border toward the Austrian village of Andau. The 
headlights shadow the wrinkles in the road. The vehicle 
writhes and bumps, but the passengers jammed tightly in- 
side do not complain. This is comfort compared to what 
they have recently experienced. They ride silently, per- 

aps because there is too much to say and they are still 
too tired to speak. And no one urges them to speak. 

Suddenly the driver, a mustached Englishman, leans 
forward the better to see though the frosted windshield. 
The headlights show two boys with their thumbs raised in 
the universal request of the hitchhiker. But the border is 
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a long way back, and there is nothing here, not even a 
farm. The driver stops the Land Rover, gets out and is 
greeted with a torrent of excited Hungarian, not one word 
of which he understands. 

The refugees climb down from the rear of the vehicle, 
cluster around the two boys, neither more than twelve 
years old. The boys talk, and the women soon begin to 
shake their heads reprovingly, and the men try to hide their 
smiles. The Englishman and the two Americans with him 
try desperately to understand. And-now the women cluck, 
and the men roar with laughter. 

An, ex-English professor from the University of Buda- 
pest translates. “Their home is in a small town not far 
from Budapest where they are still fighting the Russians. 
Their mothers warned them to stay off the streets, but they 
disobeyed and were soon behind a barricade fighting the 
Russian tanks. Several times older men ordered them home, 
but they were not afraid; they fired the rifles they took 
from dead men, they threw Molotov cocktails with the rest. 
They claim té have destroyed three tanks.” He chuckles. 

“Then at last came the moment of terror. One grasped 
the other’s shoulder, shouted, ‘Look, Fedor, look!’ Their 
mothers were hurrying toward them waving large sticks. 
They ran .. . and they are still running, wanted by both 
their mothers AND the Russians!” 

It is some twenty minutes later and they are again 
bouncing over the unfriendly road. The Englishman shakes 
his head. 


On December 1, 1956, AF Brig. Gen. George B. Dany 
was designated Task Force Commander of an operation 
that on that date was without a firm commitment of any 
kind. By December 6, the same day President Eisenhower 
announced the Emergency Admission program, General 
Dany flew to Europe; on the morning of the seventh he 
was in Prestwick, Scotland, reviewing plans for the dis- 
position and utilization of the augmentation personnel 
already on the way to Prestwick from McGuire AFB, N. J. 
Control team personnel were already en route to Rhein- 
Main. By late afternoon General Dany was in Wiesbaden, 
Germany, conferring with Lt. Gen. William H. Tunner, 
Commander-in-Chief, US Air Force, Europe, about logis- 
tical support. 

The Air Force could move now because it had gotten 

(Continued on following page) 
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The ragged youngster shown on page 69 bears a striking 
resemblance to this little. girl, now all in new clothes. 


the word. ATLD Operations Order Nr. 73-56 was already 
distributed. Officially MATS was committed to airlift 9,700 
Hungarian refugees from Munich Riem to McGuire, 3,200 
of these to be transported by commercial contract carriers. 
“A-Day” was December 11, and the airlift was to be so 
scheduled that all passengers would arrive in the United 
States no later than January 1, 1957. The nickname as- 
signed to the operation—“Safe Haven.” 

But there were still problems. Granted, as the US Am- 
bassador to Austria, Llewellyn Thompson, optimistically 
stated, the passenger flow could be built to 1,000 a day. 
Granted, as MATS knew from experience, given reasonable 
flying conditions it could airlift that many. But European 
weather is seldom reasonable in December; in fact the 
weather people were already making pessimistic forecasts. 

What would happen to all these people en route from 
Austria to Munich Riem if weather-grounded aircraft 
could not immediately continue the journey to the US? 
Ambassador Thompson suggested that MATS contract car- 
riers be diverted into Vienna for refugee pick-up. Both 
MATS and ICEM rejected this as undesirable. The one ac- 
ceptable solution was to establish a holding facility in 
Munich. 

Through USAFE action, CINCUSAREUR (Com- 
mander-in-Chief, US Army, Europe) issued directives to 
Maj. Gen. Gordon B. Rogers, Commander, Southern 
Area Command (SACOM), US Army, Europe, to provide 
the necessary facilities. Two old German Army barracks— 
Luitpold and Hohenbrunn—were designated as holding 
points. Firm figures on daily flow would be determined 
later. But please not too much later, since this was the night 
of December 8, and it was desired that all facilities be 
ready by the afternoon of December 10 to receive the refu- 
gees who would depart for the US on’ December 11, “A- 
Day.” 

Saas that a firm operational flow plan was finally avail- 
able, Super Constellations from Charleston AFB, S. C. 
(1608th Air Transport Wing), were diverted from North 
African cargo runs into passenger runs. All C-118s were re- 
turned to passenger configuration. Tactical Air Command 


was directed by Air Force to undertake the 3,000 flying 
hours thus diverted from the North African and UK-Euro. 
pean cargo channel traffic. MATS in turn diverted residue 
channel lift requirements to commercial contract carriers, 
Routing was established as follows: 

ATLD C-118/R6D aircraft: McGuire AFB to Ernest 
Harmon, Newfoundland (refuel) to Prestwick, Scotland 
(crew change) to Rhein-Main, Germany, to Munich Riem 
(onload, one hour ground time) back to Prestwick (crew 
change) to Ernest Harmon (refuel) to McGuire (offload), 
- ATLD C-121 aircraft: Charleston AFB, to Lajes Field, 
Azores (refuel) to Rhein-Main (crew change) to Munich 
Riem (onload, one hour ground time) to Lajes (refuel) to 
McGuire (offload) to Charleston. 


Augmentation personnel was already moving from | 


Charleston and McGuire to Lajes, Prestwick, and Harmon, 
The aircraft were ready and waiting for orders to proceed 
to Munich Riem. But Munich Riem was not yet ready to 
receive them. 

USAFE was committed to maximum logistical support, 
Part of the civilian Munich Riem airport had to be con- 
verted into a military installation . . . within two days. This 
meant space for offices, operation and communications sec- 
tion, a mess hall, an air police post, a press center. Aircraft 
maintenance and parking facilities needed to be located, 
and additional electrical power contracted for. 

Equipment and supplies, everything from chairs to fire- 





During the airlift, families with small children received 
special attention all the way from the Hungarian border. 


trucks, moved in from Erding, Furstenfeldbruck, Kaut- 
beuren. Freising supplied a 100-kilowatt generator that 
later became the emergency power source for the GCA 
unit. Telephones were borrowed from the Army, which in 
turn borrowed the necessary telephone spares from the 
Deutsche Bundespost, which also provided all the teletyp 
equipment. An O-10 crash vehicle with crew arrived from 
Neubiberg. Meanwhile, the 317th Food Service Squadron 
was setting up the Safe Haven dining hall, eventually 
serve some 5,500 meals. 

As more Hungarians moved across the border, mo 
Americans moved toward Munich to help them—C- 118 sp* 

(Continued on page 80) 
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* The first successful interception 
of an aircraft by a guided missile 
was achieved by the Lark— equipped 
with a Raytheon guidance system. 





Today Raytheon is the prime 
contractor for the Navy’s Sparrow III 
and the Army’s Hawk missiles. 


qi Excellence in Electronics 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Operating Reliability 


...extended to new levels of performance 


To pace the demands for higher quality tubes in critical applications, RCA “Premium” 
Tubes and Computer Tubes have opened new possibilities for sustained reliability 
that exceeds previous levels of tube performance. Here are two important ways in 
which RCA insures that it builds QUALITY into these tubes: 


1 RCA has developed a precision-type quality-control system that provides 
never-ending vigilance over the quality of “Premium” Tubes and Computer 
Tubes—throughout every phase of tube manufacture. 


RCA backs up this quality-control system with 100% microscopic monitor- 
ing of 24 different categories of tube workmanship. By this method, each 
manufacturing point is constantly under surveillance, and prompt correc- 
tive action can be taken if needed. 


Precision Quality-Control—coupled closely with microscopic monitoring—is another 
big step ahead in the manufacture of RCA “Premium” Tubes and Computer Tubes to 
assure excellent uniformity of characteristics and long-term reliability. 


Your RCA Field Representative will wel 
come an opportunity to discuss the ut 
usual advantages of RCA “Premium 
Tubes and Computer Tubes for you 
specific applications. Contact him a 
the RCA Field Office nearest you: 


East eecepee 744 Broad Street 
Newark 2, N. J. 
HUmboldt 5-3900 


Midwest. .. Suite 1181 
Merchandise Mart Plaza 
Chicago 54, Illinois 
Whitehall 4-2900 


West .... . 6355 E. Washington Blvd. 
Los Angeles 22, Calif. 
RAymond 3-8361 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Tube Division ¢« Harrison, N. J. 











How YOU can protect your FLIGHT PAY 


Dear Sir: 


- « « In August 1956 my family and I experienced a fire that 
practically destroyed everything we owned. We were plunged into debt 
‘buying the necessary furnishings and clothing in another home. Every 
dollar I earned was obligated in some way. 

In December 1956 I was suspended from flying with a cardiac 
ailment and have been grounded since then. 

If it had not been for your flight pay insurance (one check for 
$615 for December, January, and February flight pay) and subsequent 
checks for each month I have been grounded, it would have been 
next to impossible to get by. ... 


Sincerely, 

Murray E. Whiteley 

Ward W-2 

Fitzsimmons Army General Hospital 
Denver, Colo. 


Here’s how the plan works for AFA Members 
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You sign up and pay a premium of only one percent of your 
annual flight pay. Coverage for accidents. becomes effective 
on the last day of the month in which your application is re- 
ceived. For disease, protection goes into effect thirty days after 
the effective date of the contract (i.e., thirty days after the 
last day of the month in which you apply). 

If you're grounded due to pa bodily injury or disease 
contracted during the period of your coverage under the Plan, 
you collect monthly indemnity for loss of flight pay up to a 
maximum of twenty-four months. There is a waiting period 
of ninety days for grounding due to disease or non-aviation 
accidents; 180 days on aviation accidents. Reason is that, for 
disabilities of shorter duration, the government gives you a 
chance to make up for lost flight time, and to collect your 
regular flight pay. If you cannot do so, then the Flight Pay 
Protection Plan will pay you retroactively for flight pay lost 
during the period of disability. 

All members of the US Air Force, Air National Guard, Air 
Reserve, and other military services who are on flight status 
and who belong to the Air Force Association are eligible. Even 
men currently flying on waivers can apply for protection; the 
policy won’t cover groundings due to the cause for which the 
waiver was issued, but it will cover accidents or groundings 
due to other disease contracted during the period for which 
coverage is effective. 

Of course, this coverage does not apply in case of war, 
declared or undeclared, or hostile action, civil war, invasion, 
or the resulting civil commotion or riots. There are also other 
exclusions which may never apply to you, but you are entitled 
to know them. They are as follows: 


Plan does not cover losses due to a criminal act of the AFA 
Member; or from bodily injury occurring while in a state of 
insanity (temporary or otherwise); or from officially certified 
“fear of flying’; or caused by intentional self-injury, attempted 
suicide, criminal assault committed by the Member, or fighting, 
except in self-defense; or from failure to meet flying proficiency 
standards unless caused by or aggravated by or attributed to 
disease or accident; or accidents caused while riding or driving 
in any kind of race; or by alcohol, drugs, venereal disease, 
arrest or confinement; or willful violation of flying regulations 
resulting in suspension from flying as a punitive measure; or sen- 
tence to dismissal from.the service by a general court-martial, 
submitted resignation for the good of the service, or suspension 
from flying for administrative reasons not due to accident or 
disease or voluntary suspension. 

The Plan does not cover losses to any Member resulting in 
whole or in part from a pre-existing disease or disability or 
recurrence thereof, for which a waiver has been authorized by 
appropriate medical authority. Loss of life shall not be deemed 
as a loss for purposes of this plan. 

In the event you receive the total limit of twenty-four (24) 
months’ indemnity, your coverage is automatically terminated. 
You may thereafter reapply for insurance coverage in the same 
manner as a new Member. Coverage, and the payment of 
indemnities, also end with termination of membership in AFA, 
or with resignation, retirement, or pensioning from the service, 
or at age sixty. 

This insurance is renewable at the option of the Aetna Insur- 
ance Company. 

Policy Form No. 1-620-3A 
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AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION FLIGHT PAY PROTECTION PLAN 
Underwritten by AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 670 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 


657 





(please print) Rank Name 


MAILING ADDRESS 


Serial Number Yrs. 


Service for pay purposes 





AMOUNT OF ANNUAL FLIGHT PAY. 





physical standards. 


SIGNATURE OF APPLICANT. 


I certify I am currently on flying status and entitled to receive incentive pay, and that to the best of my knowl- 
edge I am in good health, and that no action is pending to remove me from flying status for failure to meet 


DATE 





Application must be accompanied by check or money order for annual premium. 
The annual premium charge is one percent of ANNUAL flight pay. 
L Send remittance to Air Force Association, Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Refugees unload at McGuire AFB. Safe Haven brought 9,700 


Hungarians to this country in only 23 days in mid-winter. 


cialists from McGuire, C-121 specialists from Charleston, 
line personnel from Burtonwood, England, and from 
Tripoli. And back-up C-118s and crews were positioned at 
Prestwick, Rhein-Main, and Harmon as added protection 
against en route delays. 

An Air Force cannot exist without instantaneous and re- 
liable communications, and on December 8 there were no 
such facilities at Munich Riem. But on that day electronic 
equipment and the necessary skilled technicians were be- 
ing rushed from all over Europe to Munich. AACS tech- 
nicians arrived from Landsberg Air Base, Germany, with 
a complete AN/MPN-11B—the latest model GCA unit. 
It was tested and in operation by the morning of the ninth. 
Operating personnel came from Erding, Furstenfeldbruck, 
Germany, and Etain Air Base, France. A UHF (ultra high 
frequency) transceiver was installed by radio technicians 
from Neubiberg. Technicians from Hahn Air Base, Ger- 
many, worked two days without sleep to set up a CRD-6 
ultra high frequency direction finder. 

Chambley Air Base in France and Hahn and Freising 
in Germany sent maintenance technicians. Within forty- 
eight hours a complete telecommunications center linked 
Munich Riem and Rhein-Main, Siegelbach, Germany, 
South Ruislip, England, and McGuire. Ten teletype opera- 
tors and three maintenance technicians came from Siegel- 
bach to operate the equipment. 

A sudden change of plans moved the weather service to 
Munich. More personnel on the move . . . and fast. The 
weather was more than uncertain; it was suddenly omi- 
nously non-operational. Traffic personnel from Rhein-Main 
were sent to Munich by train, the delay making it neces- 
sary to do three days’ work in one. With the weather pat- 
tern turning flat and unreliable, accurate weather forecasts 
were absolutely necessary. 

An Aero Medical. Evacuation Section moved up from 
Rhein-Main to Munich. Air Force and Army speedily 
worked out a cooperative procedure. An Air Force flight 
surgeon would examine all refugees being evacuated for 
medical reasons at least one day before departure. 

It was not until the night of December 9 that SACOM 
was advised to make ready the former German Army bar- 
racks Luitpold and Hohenbrunn for the refugees. They 
would also be required to furnish processing and trans- 
portation . . . within the next twenty-four hours. Soldiers 
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were rushed so urgently out. of movies, snack bars, from 
hemes and friends’ homes that some thought the war had 
finally begun. They moved from as far away as Stuttgart 
and Nurnberg, were handed brooms, buckets, and mops 
and told to clean up the dirty and still freezing cold bar. 
racks, 

Five hundred beds were lugged in, enough mattresses, 
pillows, and blankets to cover all... . and then each bed 
was neatly made. A complete medical dispensary, staffed 
by Army doctors, nurses, and medical personnel, was set 
up. Army WACs were put on twenty-four-hour duty to 
help the women and children. The Red Cross came in to 
provide personal items, from diapers to lipstick. 

Officers and men worked all night, and by the time the 
first refugees arrived, Hotel Safe Haven was ready and 
open for business. It remained open twenty-four hours a 
day for the duration. 

With a great sigh of relief, ICEM was told to bring on 
the refugees. The first group arrived at Hotel Safe Haven 
on the afternoon of December 10. That same afternoon- 
as it did every afternoon thereafter—Munich TCC (Trans- 
port Control Center, Troop Carrier Command), published 
an extract of the master flow plan for the following day's 
operations, thus making possible the preplanning of call- 
ups. ICEM personnel made passenger selections from mas- 
ter rolls sent from Vienna with each arriving group, 
immediately providing the MATS traffic control with this 
list plus corresponding parolee visa numbers. This same 
list was also telephoned to SACOM Safe Haven Com- 
mand Post where the designated passengers were located 
and processed. 

December 11 was a beautiful day. According to sched- 
ule, the first busload of refugees arrived at Munich Riem 
exactly forty-five minutes before departure time. Exactly 
as planned, the first trip departed the ramp . . . only four 
days after publication and distribution of ATLD Opera- 
tions Order Nr. 73-56, nickname Operation Safe Haven. 


The C-118 transport is over the Atlantic, somewhere be- 
tween Prestwick and Harmon; the course is almost due 
west. It is night, dark outside and almost as dark inside, 
for only some of the galley lights are on, soft as candle- 
light. The talk is finished; the heads are relaxed against 
the white seat covers. The gentle hum of the four powerful 
engines is a soothing lullaby. Most of the passengers are 
asleep; a few stare into the shadowed space, thinking their 
own private thoughts. 

The pilot enters from the cockpit, walks slowly down 
the aisle toward the galley. He is a captain, a big man, 
immaculate in the blue uniform of the Air Force. He és 
barely thirty. He walks quietly, as if afraid he'll awaken 
the sleeping people who fill every seat in the airplane. He 
looks into their faces, smiles amiably at one who is awake. 
She is an elderly woman, and her smile is slowly formed. 

He stops, bends over her, quietly says, “Everything all 
right?” She does not understand the words, but she can 
read his eyes, and she nods and pats his hand. In turn, he 
pats her hand, grins, walks on. Now he is by the galley. 
He slowly pulls a cup, fills it with water. He seems even 
bigger against the soft light from the galley . . . and older. 

It is very quiet in the C-118; the pilot listens auto- 
matically to the engines, with typical neatness throws the 
paper cup in the receptacle, touches a sliding cabinet doot 
that is vibrating ever so slightly. Then he walks slowly, 
quietly back to the cockpit. He feels good tonight, %@ 
good. He isn’t quite sure whether he’s ever felt this g0 
before in his whole life. Very gently, he closes the door. 


(Continued on page 83) 
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New Lightweight Sperry 


OF i i Ch'd ck ol-)'40 mm Oe) aa) of- tt 


GIVES ACCURACY BETTER THAN 1/2° PER HOUR 


21-lb system achieves precision needed 


for global and polar flight 


Sperry’s new C-11 Gyrosyn* Compass is the first to incorporate a 
hon-floated gyro with an accuracy better than %° per hour random drift 
late. Exhaustive laboratory tests of the 21-poufd system have shown 
that even under severe stress and vibration the random drift rates of 

the gyro do not exceed %° per hour and actually achieve a low of %°. 


Designed especially for navigation of long-range, high-speed aircraft, the 
C11 employs new design principles to achieve this unprecedented accuracy. 
At latitudes up to 65° the system provides precise heading indication in 
lsnormal function as a slaved directional gyro. At higher latitudes, 

where magnetic compasses are unreliable, the gyro can be unslaved to 
operate freely and still provide less than % ° per hour random drift rate. 


The all-transistorized C-11 system is compatible with all large aircraft, 
nilitary and commercial. Write our Aeronautical Equipment Division 
lor further details on this notable Sperry contribution 

safer, more accurate long-range navigation. er. m. rea. v.s. pat. OFF. 


DIRECTIONAL GYRO UNIT OF C-11 SYSTEM 





Major Features of the C-11 


ACCURACY — Direct coupling of gyro and 
master indicator eliminate the synchro errors 
common in repeater-type systems. 
CONTROLLED LATITUDE CORRECTION 
Automatic compensation for apparent drift 
due to earth’s rotation. This corrective action 
is achieved in slaved or unslaved condition. 


ENVIRONMENT RANGE — Maintains accu- 
racy at temperatures from -54°C to 71°C, and 
at altitudes up to 70,000 feet. 
INTERCHANGEABILITY —Individually sealed 
plug-in components can be interchanged 
between systems; reswinging and recalibration 
unnecessary when changing parts. 
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DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


BROOKLYN + CLEVELAND * NEW ORLEANS « LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE » SAN FRANCISCO e IN CANADA: SPERRY GYROSCOPE 
COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


Great Neck, New York 




















TAC’s most versatile bomber 
= 


THE DOUGLAS 
B-66 DESTROYER 















Capable of carrying an 

H-bomb over long distances — or 
serving as The Tactical Air Command’s 
“aerial eye” in high altitude photo-reconnaisance, 
— the Allison-powered Douglas Destroyer 

is TAC’s multipurpose first-line bomber. 


Two Allison J71 Turbo-Jets, each producing more 

than 10,000 pounds’ thrust, give this bomber speeds of more 
than 600 mph with fighter response at maximum altitude. 
Allison engines are designed and built by 

America’s pioneer producer of turbine aircraft engines. 


ALLISON DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS — Indianapolis, Indiana 
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AIR BRIDGE TO FREEDOM 





President Eisenhower’s personal plane loads refugees at Munich Reim Airport, Germany, for the long flight to the US. 





CONTINUED 





The passengers feel hardly any contact when the wheels 
hit the Harmon runway. 


The show was on the road. 

But the next day it almost stopped. A continental high- 
pressure area moved maliciously out of Russia and flat- 
tened out, spreading fog over most of the continent and 
the United Kingdom. Prestwick was closed by high winds. 
At the same time high winds en route to the Azores created 
critical fuel problems that forced the C-118s to return to 
Rhein-Main for servicing before proceeding to Lajes. 

The daily commitment of five MATS aircraft moved 276 
passengers aecording to schedule. But the weather con- 
tinued bad for the next three days. Ambassador Thompson 
began to worry again, revived his request that MATS com- 
mercials be flown into Vienna, pointing out that the first 
5,000 refugees had been successfully flown out by com- 
mercial carriers contracted by ICEM. Once again both 
ICEM and MATS, this time with a personal assist from 
General Dany, persuaded the Ambassador to withdraw his 
request, 

Weather improved on the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth, making it possible for twenty-one MATS and seven 
contract commercial aircraft to carry 1,761 refugee pas- 
sengers to the United States. Business was picking up 
again. 

And then on the eighteenth the Russian fog crawled in 
and sat down on Munich Riem. For two days only four 
planes got off the ground. Now the Army had new prob- 
lems; 1,144 refugees piled up in Munich, and 515 more 
Were on the way. They managed to divide the overflow 
between the barracks in the Seventh Army NCO Academy 
in Stettin Kaserne and the dormitories: at the Columbia 
Hotel. The Army was getting red-eyed. 

Long-range planning provided a steady flow of passen- 
gers from Austria to the holding points to waiting aircraft 
at Munich Riem to McGuire. An error in timing could 
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either halt the operation for lack of backlog or saturate the 
limited billeting facilities. This time weather was clogging 
the refugee pipeline. 

The fog finally became so dense at Munich Riem that an 
observer was sent to the end of the runway to transmit 
visibility readings by walkie-talkie to the tower. A weather 
reconnaissance mission was run to determine the extent of 
fog coverage in the Munich area. 

The Army was having other problems. Family groups 
had been assured they would not be separated, yet it was 
almost impossible to identify the groups from the master 
nominal rolls. Cousins, aunts, uncles were traveling to- 
gether. Married daughters were named differently from 
their parents. Groups were often threatened with separa- 
tion, and their sometimes hysterical protests caused last- 
minute changes in the passenger lists. 


The Canal . . . and with each passing hour it is colder 
and darker. There is the sound of machine-gun fire, the air 
is bright with flares. More firing, the barking of dogs, dis- 
tant shouts. Then darkness and silence, brooding silence. 
There is a wind now, a persistent wind that freezes every- 
thing it touches. The young men are listening, hardly dar- 
ing to breathe. Two who have night. glasses stand erect, 
looking into Hungary. And finally they hear a very young 
voice crying, “Mamma . ... Mamma.” 

One young man, a tall, quiet-voiced American, wades 
across the Canal and vanishes into the blackness. In a 
moment, another follows, a young Englishman . . . and he 
too fades into the night. A third crosses, but he remains 
waiting on the opposite bank. The first young man runs 
toward the crying child, the other follows close behind. 

A flare .. . and both fall to the ice-hard ground for there 
is no cover. They track the young voice. It belongs to a 
small boy sitting next to an unconscious woman, a woman 
who has been shot but has crawled a long way, for the 

(Continued on following page) 
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trail of blood on the snow leads clear back to Hungary. 

One carries the woman, the other the child. The flares 
are over them now, the dogs closer. Run for it! There is the 
frightening sound of hurrying boots. A few yards more . . . 
only a few yards more to the Canal. The man carrying the 
child staggers, runs again, hands the child to the waiting 
man and falls into the Canal. The man carries the child 
across to the other side. And the first young man carrying 
the wounded woman is also safely in Austria. 

There is another burst of gunfire toward the Austrian 
side. The Englishman, they must get the Englishman. But 
evidently the Englishman is indestructible. He climbs out 
of the Canal, triumphantly faces the unseen patrol, shouts 
“I'm a British subject on Austrian territory. Shoot me now 
... go on, shoot.” 

Silence, only silence from the other side. 

The woman has been shot in the stomach and face. But 
she will live. And she will tell how she and her child were 
helped almost to the border by Hungarian soldiers. Ten 
minutes later, Hungarian soldiers were shooting at them. 


Breakfast is served at a stop en route to McGuire. Many 
of the young refugees had never seen oranges or bananas. 


Or perhaps they were Russians. One hardly knows. It is 
common gossip that Hungarian border guards are com- 
pletely unpredictable; one moment they will be helpful, 
the next they will kill . . . perhaps because Russians are 
present. The woman makes no sound and yet tears crawl 
down the furrows in her cheeks. Finally she whispers, “The 
Russians . . .” She closes her eyes wearily . . . the tears 
push out from behind closed eyelids. One does not see this 
very often. 


Meanwhile the backlog of medical cases was building 
up. The Air Evacuation people had also promised that 
families would not be separated even though only one 
member might be a medical case. It had also been estab- 
lished that all pregnant women beyond the seventh month 
of pregnancy and mothers with infants under six weeks of 
age would be included in the medical flights. When the 
weather cleared somewhat on the twenty-second, the first 
aero-medical evacuation plane departed, carrying eight lit- 
ter and two ambulatory patients plus eighteen relatives. 
Among the patients were three pregnant women who might 
possibly go into labor in flight. An incubator, oxygen 
equipment, and an aspirator were placed on board and 
one complete litter tier was set up. 

But the women were having no part of this equipment. 
They were concerned about the future citizenship of their 
offspring and held on resolutely until they were safe on 
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All you can eat—a rare treat for all refugees, especially 
for those who’ve lived all their lives under Red rule 








US soil before allowing the infants to come into this 
troubled world. Four flights were made and no children 
were born en route .. . much to the relief of the Hungaria 
mothers. So many pregnant women were evacuated that 
soon this phase of Safe Haven was nicknamed “Baby Lift” 
Christmas was now only a few days off and, from Munich 
to McGuire, Air Force men and women and children were 
wrapping presents, trimming trees, preparing food and 
sweets—at their own expense—for the refugees who would 
pause only briefly en route to the United States. Groups of 
children were practicing carols. The many volunteers were 
determined to make the holiday flights a series of Christ- 
mas parties. ‘ 
















This is Andau,-a tiny village close to the border. An ugly 
village of straight-lined houses and bare trees, hard black 
and white under the snow. No signs proclaim unusual ac- 
tivity; yet it is to some of these buildings that the newest 
refugees are brought to be fed, reclothed, given a night of 
rest, then sent on to the larger camps. “Rette das Kind’ 
translates in English to “Save the Child.” 

This is the empire of Miss Hawkins—her work and her 
life. In the center of the long, one-story building—coin- 
cidentally the schoolhouse—is a small room usually called 
the kitchen, perhaps because there is a smal electric hot 
plute where one can always heat water for tea or coffee o 
chocolate. On either side of the kitchen are the dormitories, 
one for unattached women, the other for children and their 
mothers. The children’s dormitory is quite large, crowded 
with neatly made cots in orderly rows. 

It is the day before Christmas, and the rooms are crowded 
with joyful activity. A tree set up at the far end of the chil- 
dren’s dormitory is being decorated. Red and green 
streamers are being hung across the ceiling. There are 
sprigs of holly, pine, and even some mistletoe. Small gifts 
for children are being wrapped and piled. Most important, 
there is a warm happiness in the air, even for the refugee 
who are helping with the Christmas decorating. Everyone 
is very busy for it is only two hours until midnight. Soon 
Christ will be born again and the world will celebrate the 
love and compassion the Child brought with Him. 

A man and a woman enter from the kitchen, stand fot 4 
moment in the doorway. The woman carries a child, a chi 
so limp with sleep that his little arm dangles and swing 
like a pendulum. They stand for a moment, completely be- 
(Continued on page 87) 
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AIRCRAFT COSTING MILLIONS... 








-«+» ARE PROTECTED BY THE B&H 


JETCAL 1 


Two of the most important factors that affect jet engine life, efficiency, and safe 
operation are Exhaust Gas Temperature (EGT) and Engine Speed (RPM). Excess 
heat will reduce “bucket” life as much as 50% and low EGT materially reduces 
efficiency and thrust. Any of such conditions will make operation of the aircraft 
both costly and dangerous. The JETCAL Analyzer predetermines accuracy of the 
EGT and (interrelatedly) Tachometer systems and isolates errors if they exist. 


The JETCAL ANALYZES JET ENGINES 10 WAYS: 


1) The JeTcat Analyzer functionally tests 
EGT thermocouple circuit of a jet aircraft or 
pilotless aircraft missile for error without 
running the engine or disconnecting any wir- 
ing. GUARANTEED Accuracy is +4°C, at en- 
gine test temperature. 

2) Checks individual thermocouples ‘‘on the 
bench” before placement in parallel harness. 
3) Checks thermocouples within the harness 
for continuity. 

4) Checks thermocouples and paralleling 
harness for accuracy. 

5) Checks resistance of the Exhaust Gas 
Temperature system. . 

6) Checks insulation of the EGT circuit for 
shorts to ground and for shorts between leads. 
7) Checks EGT Indicators (in or out of the 
aircraft). 

8) Checks EGT system with engine removed 


from aircraft (in production line or overhaul 
shop). 


9) Reads jet engine speed while the engine is 
running with a guaranteed accuracy of +0.1% 
in the range of 0-110% RPM. Additionally, 
the TaKCAL circuit can be used to trouble 
shoot and isolate errors in the aircraft tachom- 
eter system. 


10) JeTcat Analyzer enables engine adjust- 
ment to proper relationship between engine 
temperature and engine RPM for maximum 
thrust and efficiency during engine run (Tab- 
bing or Micing). 

ALSO functionally checks aircraft Over- 
Heat Detectors and Wing Anti-Ice Systems 
(thermal switch and continuous wire) by 
using TEMPCAL Probes.. Rapid heat rise .. . 
3 minutes to 800°F! Fast cycling time of 
thermal switches . . . 4 to 5 complete cycles 
per minute for bench checking in production. 


B&H INSTRUMENT Co., INC. 
3479 West Vickery Blvd. * Fort Worth 7, Texas 
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Tests EGT System Accuracy to 
+4°C at Test Temperature 


(functionally, without running the engine) 


Tests RPM Accuracy to 10 RPM 
in 10,000 RPM (=0.1%) 


The JETCAL is in worldwide use... by the 
U. S. Navy and Air Force as well as by major 
aircraft and engine manufacturers. Write, 
wire or phone for complete information. 
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FUSELAGE LENGTH 


WING SPAN 
110 FT. 


82 FT. 


CARGO AREA 
42 FT. 
































POWERED BY TWO R 3350-89A 
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The first Pantobase BLC transport 


The usefulness of military transport 
aircraft has been extensively increased with 
the introduction of the Stroukoff C-134. Pro- 
duced for the United States Air Force this 
rugged heavyweight requires extremely 
short take-off and landing runs and can oper- 
ate from any surface—land, sand, ice, water, 
etc. Advanced airframe design has been 


combined with Stroukoff Pantobase and 
Boundary Layer Control Systems to produce 
a new type of aircraft equipped for a variety 
of assault and logistic missions requiring 
operation without the limitation of conven- 
tional runways. 

The Stroukoff C-134 is destined for an 
important role in modern military strategy. 


Interesting opportunities for qualified engineers in many fields exist at Stroukof,. 
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Tracy Voorhees, director 
of the Hungarian Refugee 
program, greets the first 
Hungarians to arrive in the 
US by MATS planes. In 
Safe Haven, 9,700 refu- 
gees were flown to the US 
in 23 days, without acci- 
dent or passenger injury. 


wildered. All turn to look at the new arrivals and there is 
a sudden sympathetic silence. 

Miss Hawkins hurries to them, gently leads them to the 
stove that is only a few feet from the Christmas tree. She 
holds out her arms for the child, and at first the woman is 
reluctant to part with him. He is such a pretty child; he 
sleeps so peacefully. A pity to wake him. 

But his clothes are damp and dirty from the long walk, 
as are those of the parents. He must be reclothed and fed 
warm food and perhaps be given medical treatment for 
frostbite or a possible cold. They massage his arms, his 
legs, his back. They gently slap his face, pull his little 
fingers. He is alive .. . but he will not waken. Drugged? 
Yes... to keep him silent during the long walk through 
the cold and darkness. 

Children do not understand the need for hiding behind 
silence; when they are frightened they cry. So they must 
be drugged. The doctor is called, and he anxiously examines 
the child. As he works over the child he thinks . . . yes, 
they will sleep longer, perhaps forever. The father thinks 
... it was for my child’s future that I left Hungary; if 
he dies I will go back and kill Russians until they kill me. 
The mother, her eyes wide and dry, watches the doctor 
gently push a hypodermic needle into the thin arm, thinks 

. is it for this I loved my husband and bore our child, 
this long, dismal walk? 

An hour passes .. . 
lessly from the child. He is dead. The doctor carries the 
child from the room, and the mother and father silently fol- 
low. It is very still fora moment. 

J And then Miss Hawkins, who has seen thousands of suf- 
e fering mothers and fathers and children and has suffered 
y with each, brusquely tells the others to resume the busi- 
“4 ness of Christmas decorating. Slowly, the others turn back 
. to their work, gradually the warmth returns and soon— 
as it should—the dead child is buried with other bitter 
. memories, ° 
Peace on earth... 
























Perhaps as a Christmas gift to the refugees the weather 
suddenly cleared. On December 23, eleven aircraft left 
Munich Riem. Departures shot up to eighteen, then on 
Christmas Day there were fifteen departures. By December 
26 Safe Haven recovered a deficit of fourteen military trips, 
and on the next day moved four trips ahead. A total of 130 
tips had transported 8,125 refugees to McGuire. The mili- 
tary lift was nearly complete, and with the bulk of the 
ltmaining flights committed for commercial carriers, it was 
anounced that Safe Haven would be completed on the 
twenty-ninth, two days ahead of schedule. 





yRP. 
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and finally the doctor turns help-— 















But the processing center at Camp Kilmer was jammed, 
and it was requested that the remaining lift be spread over 
January 1 and 2, 1957. Accordingly, on January 2 the 
9,700th MATS passenger left Munich Riem with General 
Dany aboard the airplane as honorary refugee number 
9,701. 

Weary but happy, the men moved back to their home 
stations almost as rapidly as they had moved to Munich. 
They had worked well together, stimulated by the convic- 
tion they were helping fellow human beings in distress. By 
January 4 men and equipment were gone, and Munich 
Riem settled back to the humdrum business of flying pas- 
sengers to destinations of their choice. The Germans com- 
plained that it was rather quiet . . . and lonely. 

Operation Safe Haven was unique in several respects. 
Munich Riem was the loading point for the refugees; yet 
all MATS aircraft were fully serviced and given opera- 
tional clearance at Rhein-Main. This included food, serv- 
ice, refueling, flight-planning, turn-around maintenance, 
and clearance paperwork. This made it possible for air- 
craft to land, load, and depart from Munich Riem within 
the one-hour ground time authorized by the operations 
order. 

Of the 107 aircraft processed, only two were delayed by 
maintenance; nineteen remained overnight for weather rea- 
sons; and twenty-five overstayed the one-hour limit for 
short periods because of weather or non-availability of 
passengers at the appointed time. A total of 156 carriers— 
110 military and forty-six commercial contract—carried 
9,700 passengers from Munich to McGuire. Not one air- 
craft was lost; not one passenger was injured. 


The sun is rising over the Canal. There is light now, light 
to see. But the Canal is deserted; not a living thing moves 
on either side. There is no sound, not even that of a bird. 
It is as if this tortured land were waiting for the night to re- 
turn, But no one comes over. The border is closed.—END 





A THE AUTHOR 


Mr. Krims served with the Fifth Air Force on New Guinea 
in World War II before becoming a combat correspondent 
for the wartime version of this magazine in 1944. There- 
after, he covered AF activities in the Pacific. On V-] Day, 
he tells us, “A young fighter pilot solemnly asked me if 
it was true I had flown reconnaissance for Custer at 
Little Big Horn.” Since the war, Mr. Krims says, he has 
tried to “regain my lost youth in the relatively peaceful 
places of the world, as indicated by this article.” 
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Battery made by National Electro-magnetically operated clutch 
Carbon Co. powers wrist- by Warner Electric Brake & Clutch Co, 
watch made by Hamilton. for miniaturized control mechanisms. 
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NIXIE, an electronic tube that 
“counts” from zero through 
nine. Made by Burroughs Corp. 
for military and industrial 
control applications. 


Welding “burn-through” and cracks are 
prevented by carefully checking the 
wall thickness of small tubing at 

the D.S.D. Manufacturing Co. 





ittle Things 


HE office wag said putting to- 
gether this page was “thumb 
fun.” Actually it is a striking 
illustration of the current trend toward 
miniaturization. Each item contributes 
to improved performance in aircraft, 
guided missiles, electronic equipment, 
or industrial controls. The most Ie 
™ markable changes have stemmed from 
ee Sees Seeey the transistor, which reduces both size 
will deliver ninety-five sans osetia rena : 
volts for twenty years to and weight in communication equlp- 
electronic instruments. ment. Miniaturization has created 4 
whole new complex of manufacturing 
techniques primarily in the defense 


Hydraulic amplifier made by efforts, but the by-products are begit- 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore is ning to show in consumer goods su 
designed for use in highly as the electric wrist-watch and the 


sensitive control systems. ; a : j 
ae ’ transistorized portable radio.—END 
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AROUND THE WORLD WITH 





SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 





« Pi Ae iS 
ARCTIC STUDIES—The only access to this arctic re- 
search outpost in Northern Greenland is by helicopter. 
The Red Rock Camp, Nunatarssuag, established by 
the U. S. Army’s First Engineer Task Force to carry 





ASSAULT EXERCISE— Marines at 
Camp Pendleton, California, launch a 
hlicopter-borne vertical assault as a 
kature of a recent major exercise in- 
volving 15,000 men. A Marine Corps 
HRS, an S-55 type, is shown above 
ifter landing its assault troops. The 

arine Corps also flies larger HR2S 
and HUS Sikorsky helicopters. 


* 2 oc i 
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out ice cliff studies, receives food, mail, and passengers 
by Sikorsky S-55, designated H-19 by the Army. The 
versatile S-55 is an arctic veteran. It has seen grueling 
service in Greenland, Northern Canada, and Alaska. 





HELICOPTER HISTORY 











FIRST TRANSATLANTIC FLIGHT 


In July, 1952, two U. S. Air Force Sikorsky H-19s 
touched down at Prestwick, Scotland, after a record- 
making 920-mile flight from Iceland. This was the 
longest leg in the first and only helicopter flight 
across the Atlantic, from Westover Air Force Base 
to Wiesbaden, Germany. The pilots were Capt. 
Vincent H. McGovern and Lieut. Harold W. Moore. 











SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 





“TRIGGER FINGE 
FOR SAC 


Reliable protection is a must for 
Boeing’s giant B-52, operational weapo 
of the Strategic Air Command. An 
Avco-Crosley-manufactured MD-9 fire 
control system—with dual radar and 
multi-weapon turret—provides deadly 
and almost completely automatic 
protection for the B-52. 


This newest “stinger” is one of a long 
list of modern bomber defense systems 
produced by Crosley. And, looking to 
the future, Crosley scientists are 
constantly developing still finer protec 
for the aircraft of tomorrow. 


Crosley offers complete facilities for 
research, development, and production 0 





Air Weapons Systems Missile Systems 
Ground Radar Systems Aircraft Structure 


Air Traffic Communications 
Control Systems Systems 


Ordnance Systems Industrial Electro 


Avco Manufacturing Corporation, 
Crosley Division, Dept. WS, 
1329 Arlington Street, Cincinnati 25,0 


avco | Crosley 


defense and industrial products 
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/ LET'S HAVE YOUR JET BLAST 


4 In “Jet Blasts” you can sound off on any subject you want. We'll 
/ pay a minimum of $10 for each “Jet Blast” used. All letters must be 
4 signed but we'll withhold names on request.“Keep letters under 500 words. 


“Jet Blasts” from service personnel do not necessarily report official policy. 


What History Teaches Us About Air Base Defense 


Air base defense is a controversial 
topic which needs to be thrashed out 
now. Many of us have voiced fears 
during private discussion about the 
lack of air base defense, and Arr 
ForcE ran a very timely article on the 
subject not too long ago. [“Does the 
Air Force Need Its Own Army?,” by 
William V. Kennedy, November ’56.] 

These fears focus back to the time 
of World War II when our Fourteenth 
Air Force had to evacuate its new, 
hand-constructed bomber bases in 
China in the absence of an allied 
ground defense against a Japanese 
Army advance. The memories of the 
persistent advances of the Chinese 
Soviet hordes in the Korean war in- 
crease our fears. Then the failure of 
the French to hold Dienbienphu was 
a hard blow to take. However, there 
were two major shortcomings which 
contributed greatly to the loss of 
Dienbienphu—lack of resupply and 
the absence of a mobile combat force. 
And these are most often disregarded. 

Sure, every airman should be 
trained for combat, and each air base 
unit must be prepared for local de- 
fense and counterattack. And, of 
course, we depend upon local authori- 
ties for support against sabotage and 
small guerrilla forces. 

But air operations and multi-million 
dollar planes cannot be defended from 
the perimeter of the flying field. Let 
us not be led astray by such a mis- 


application of point defense theory. 

The point defense must remain at 
its academically proper place. And 
that is at terrain features along natu- 
ral avenues of approach to the tacti- 
cally placed air fields. And in addi- 
tion, there must be a hard-hitting mo- 
bile combat force large enough to 
shatter any force the enemy may de- 
tach for an adventure against the air 
field complex, or able to stop a major 
ground attack until our ground forces 
can engage. 

To be successful, defense of our 
air fields must be organized on a 
theater basis. The major mobile com- 
bat force, probably in corps strength, 
must be streamlined, fast, hard-hit- 
ting. It should include: Rangers, fast 
medium armor, tactical air support. 
It must have sufficient organic logistic 
support to give it a measure of en- 
durance. It should use the tactically 
disposed point defense units as foci 
for maneuvers. It must not defend 
them. Its function is to shatter enemy 
units. 

The point defense units should be 
of battalion or regimental size, de- 
pending upon the environment. They 
must be able to perform the classic 
function of a battalion-size unit to 
withstand prolonged assault by an 
enemy force of army size. 

This battalion should have two 
major components. One, the infantry, 
should use hand-fired and remote- 


controlled weapons. They would prob- 
ably be organized along a “fives” sys- 
tem, to withstand around-the-clock 
continuous assault for extended pe- 
riods. The other component should be 
a small force of combat engineers and 
armor to counterattack overrunning 
enemy forces. This armor could be 
obsolete and slow, but it must be 
heavy. Perhaps a platoon of light 
armor could be included. This point 
defense unit would have to be well 
dug in—with underground living quar- 
ters, maintenance shops, and vehicle 
storage. The regimental size force 
should include, in addition, an inde- 
pendent mobile combat task force that 
could go out in the immediate neigh- 
borhood and raid enemy units. 

The defense of air fields would thus 
be an integrated system. It would be 
able to withstand tri-dimensional in- 
fantry envelopment. It differs from 
units which might be set aside by 
theater ground forces for local defense 
in that its primary function is defense 
of the Air Forces on the ground. The 
other would tend to support the major 
ground force combat units. 

—WiuiaM H. STEIN 





Mr. Stein, now Commander of AFA’s 
New York State Wing, and a former re- 
gional vice president of the Air Re- 
serve Association, lives in New York 
City, where he is in the fur business. 
He’s a major in the Air Force Reserve. 


What Sort of War Are We Best Prepared For? 


This is a somewhat belated attempt 
to comment on the leading article in 
your January issue—an article based 
ona talk by Dr. Edward Teller. Much 
of what he says is indisputable, al- 
though I question the applicability of 
80 comprehensive a title as “The 
Nature of Nuclear Warfare” to an 
aticle that is primarily concerned 
With a few of the factors influencing 
survival in an airpower battle. 

Until our participation in the Ko- 
tean war, it could perhaps be claimed 
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that the threat of nuclear retaliation 
had kept us at peace, but after that 
war it became clear that our di- 
plomacy did not permit us to choose 
the kind of war we wanted to fight. 
The strategic nuclear war is the one 
we are best prepared for, and ad- 
mittedly it is the only one that pre- 


‘ sents an immediate danger to our 


survival as a nation. Consequently, 
we do need a strong SAC and are 
most fortunate to be reasonably well 
armed in that particular command. 


However, it may be worth recalling 
that Singapore was well equipped, 
too, but its long-range guns all pointed 
in what turned out to be the wrong 
direction. For similar reasons let us 
not discontinue the Army and the 
Navy, in what Dr. Teller suggests 
may be the best thing to do, merely 
because the .Air Force has an im- 
portant job. 

Many others are better qualified 
than I to justify the construction of 

(Continued on following page) 
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Texas Instruments transistorized timing devices 


offer new highs in 
timing | reliability | application 


@ No moving operational parts 

@ Accuracies up to one part in 50 million 
@ Intervals from microseconds to months 
@ Instant response without warmup 


@ With '/, the space; '/, the weight; a small fraction of the power 
needed for timers based on other methods 


@ Qualified under all applicable MIL specifications 


Already in production, TI transistorized timers are blazing 
new trails in applications and in performance... with extraor- 
dinary accuracies and with interval variations to infinity... 
improvements never before practical because of size, weight, 
power drain, and maintenance limitations. 


Designed for repetitive or continuous sequential timing or 
programming, these lightweight, dependable timers are now in 
production at Texas Instruments for use in camera timing, flare 
dropping, bomb release, mine laying, and sonobuoy placement. 
These are just a few of many potential uses. And, since modifi- 
cation engineering only is required, these remarkable TI timers 
can be built to your specifications within reasonable lead-time. 
Contact Apparatus division... 


“m1 EXAS INSTRUMENTS 
INCORPORATED 





2 | JET BLASTS CONTINUED 


aircraft carriers, but one obvious 
reason for them arises from the stra. 
tegic missile threat. This is a threat 
that is not as distant as some suppose, 
Given the predicted fifteen to thirty 
minutes’ maximum warning, assum. 
ing all the communications links are 
working, what can be done to pre 
serve or to utilize SAC’s strike po. | 
tential? Nothing is as vulnerable ag 
a parked aircraft. As the exact geo 
graphical coordinates of every US” 
bomber base are public knowledge, 
missiles destined for them can be 
zeroed-in and launched at any time 
in one gigantic salvo, and then where 
is your massive retaliation? : 

Our chances to retaliate from fixed — 
bases might be very poor, if existent, 
and at such a time carrier aircraft 
would be our last resort; granted the — 
other side can eventually find and 
sink these carriers and do this perhaps — 
within a few hours. Missile-launching ~ 
submarines hold considerable prom. | 
ise although it is not obvious that — 
they are clearly superior to carriers | 
when one considers the probability © 
for inflicting a certain amount of | 
damage per dollar invested. j 

In speaking of passive defense, Dr, | 
Teller suggests deep shelters for 
virtually everyone and a stockpile of 
food, trucks, power plants, machine 
tools, etc., that will ensure our ability 
to be “back in business within a few 


| hours.” These remarks taken at their 


face value certainly imply an e 
tremely naive attitude toward (a), © 
the cost of civil defense on this scale, 
and (b) the duration of dislocation, — 
not to mention fall-out with which he 
is, of course, very familiar. I very 
seriously question our ability to pro — 
vide shelters, food, or a food-distribue | 
tion system that will do the job. 
Assuming we shall be on the de ~ 
fensive, and no other assumption is | 
tenable, it remains to be shown that — 
we shall be only hurt whereas out © 
adversary will be destroyed. Consid- | 
ering our population density and the © 
high value we place on human life, 
as contrasted with a possible adver 
sary, we have far more to lose than 4 
he. However, this is not to say Wwe 
should all give up right now; on the © 
contrary, we should be at least a 7% 
courageous in our international deak ~ 
ings as we have seen that individuals 
in Europe can be in theirs. : 
—James H. PanNnebe 





Mr. Pannell, a systems analyst 
MIT’s Lincoln Laboratory, has beew 
associated with various AEC projé 
including Los Alamos in 1944, He @ 
at Headquarters, SAC, from 1955-006 
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FREEDOM IS A 
' FRIENDLY SKY 


Today, freedom’s 
frontier is the friendly 
sky you walk under. 
A friendly sky, 

like freedom, 

doesn’t just happen. 

It demands a 

defense that can 

halt: aggression 
almost before it starts 





a | ... the electronic kind 
. of defense 
; ; our Air Force 
4 is building. 
i As IBM sees it, this 
| is the surest 
i guarantee that our 
: skies will remain 
ei friendly ...and free. 





IBM 


MILITARY PRODUCTS ¢ DATA PROCESSING 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS + TIME EQUIPMENT 





aL ee) 
AERONAUTICAL ABILITIES 
ARE INDICATED BY 
P THIS PARTIAL LIST: 

















































Navigational Computers 


Aeronautical Systems, 
Subsystems ese! postion, ond cur 
and Related Equipment 


The latest in navigational systems, radar techniques, instrumen- 
tation, data processing equipment—and many other types of 
projects are Ford Instrument Company's contributions to the 
field of aeronautics. FICo engineers are in the process of carry- 


b Airborne Sensing Systems 
For air traffic control. 


Computing Timers 
For aerial photography. 


ing out research studies, developing advanced systems, and 

. . : : Cruise Control Computers 
overseeing the quantity production of some of the most superb aN 
equipment available anywhere. flying aircraft with 


maximum efficiency. 


P Radar Data Processing 
For a wide range of 
applications. 


TYPICAL FICo AERO PRODUCTS 















Write to: 


FORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
31-10 Thomson Ave., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


A 
¥ Turret Drives 0 
Magnetic amplifier types, ti 

precluding problems of 
hydraulics. a 
F 
A 
he Computer and Control V 
Components 7 
= > a Telesyn synchros and resolvers, , 
Indicator Unit of ASN-7 Analog-to-Digital Converter yr motors, integrators, Dp 

a dead-reckoning computer for airborne sensing differentials, rate generators, 

that displays course and distance. application. and other units. G 
es t 
bs F Complete Guidance and 
& Control Systems 
For any missile type. ; 
- 7 Plotting Equipment f 
: For ground and airborne I 
. applications. I 
i 
I 
7 Analog-to-Digital Converters I 
. For airborne applications. \ 
Magnetic Variation Computer 54,” Servo Motor 
automatically compensates for a high precision subminiature unit highly i Exhaust Temperature Indicators ' 
variations in earth's field. applicable to aero equipment. For jet aircraft. 
I 
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Dayton Office California Office VARIETY OF { 

Ford Instrument Company Ford Instrument Company RELATED PRODUCTS ( 
29 West 4th St. 260 South Beverly Drive 

Dayton, Ohio Beverly Hills, Calif. . 
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HE Golden Anniversary Celebration of the United 

States Air Force was nationally launched on May 6 at 

the USAF’s Aerial Firepower Demonstration, Eglin 
AFB, Fla. It is difficult to imagine a more appropriate time 
or place for the launching than this two-hour demonstra- 
tion of our strategic and tactical airpower punch. 

Always a spectacular event, the May demonstration was 
a special treat. To herald the beginning of the Air Force’s 
Fiftieth Anniversary, a brief glimpse at the evolution of 
American fighting aircraft was shown, as planes from 
World Wars I and II were integrated into the flying show. 
The ancient Spad, the reliable Nieuport, and Boeing’s 
sturdy P-12 proved to be excellent and nostalgic reference 
points for the latest fighters and bombers which followed. 

As expected, the first public showing of a Boeing B-47 
Stratojet bomber, employing toss bombing techniques, stole 
the show. The B-47 raced in at low altitude, zoomed up- 
ward in a vertical climb, and released a simulated nuclear 
bomb. At the top of its climb, the hundred-ton, six-jet 
bomber completed a half-loop and rolled out to speed away 
in the opposite direction from the falling bomb. 

As he opened the show, Maj. Gen. Robert W. Burns, 
Air Proving Ground Commander, paid tribute to the Air 
Force Association and its role as official sponsor of the Air 
Force Golden Anniversary Celebration. General Burns then 
introduced AFA President John P. Henebry, who spoke 
briefly. “The Air Force Association is extremely honored to 
have been named official sponsor of the Golden Anni- 
versary of the United States Air Force,” he said. “In the 
belief that this anniversary year merits the attention of 
every American, the Air Force Association is currently 
sponsoring anniversary events across the nation.” Mr. 
Henelry added that AFA “welcomes the interest, the sup- 
port, the cooperation of all Americans in this gigantic salute 
to the United States Air Force—Guardian of Freedom.” 

More than six thousand spectators, including some nine 
hundred AFA guests from across the nation, attended the 

€monstration. A special anniversary booklet, prepared by 
the Washington AFA staff and containing twenty-five pages 
of aircraft photos and milestones of Air Force history was 
Presented to each person at the demonstration. Ten thou- 
sand of the booklets were printed, and the remainder have 
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KICK-OFF AT EGLIN FIREPOWER DEMONSTRATION. 


CELEBRATION OF THE AIR FORCE’S 


been distributed to AFA units across the country in sup- 
port of their local anniversary events. 

The official celebration dates of the. Air Force’s Golden 
Anniversary run from May 6 until August 1, when the ob- 
servance reaches its climax at AFA’s Eleventh Annual 
National Convention in the nation’s capital. The conven- 
tion schedule has been extended one full day to accommo- 
date the commemorative activities without curtailing other 
convention programs, August 1, designated Anniversary 
Day, will climax many months of planning and hard work. 

An extensive program has been arranged for Anniversary 
Day on August 1. Memorial services will be held in the 
morning at Arlington National Cemetery, followed by the 
opening, at the Washington Armory, of AFA’s Airpower 
Panorama, a giant display of industrial exhibits and equip- 
ment. The theme of this year’s Panorama will be the Golden 
Anniversary. In connection with the Panorama opening, the 
first issue of the USAF Golden Anniversary postage stamp 
will be made. That night, three Anniversary Balls will com- 
plete the Anniversary Day activities. 

Retired Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, first AF Chief of Staff, and 
an AFA National Director, is serving as Genera] Chairman 
of the celebration, and George D. Hardy, also a National 
Director, is Chairman of the National Convention, while 
still another AFA National Director, Stephen F. Leo, is 
Chairman of the Golden Anniversary Celebration. 

The editorial staff of Am Force Magazine is hard at 
work on the August issue, a special Golden Anniversary 
edition. Entirely devoted to the first fifty years of the Air 
Force, the magazine will be the largest—in both size and 
distribution—ever published by AFA. 

From the Pentagon, both the Air Force Secretary and 
Chief of Staff have pledged full support to the Air Force 
Association as official sponsor of the Golden Anniversary. 

One of the first promotional items to reach the field was 
the large anniversary kit prepared by AFA Headquarters 
staff. Colorfully enclosed in a nine-by-twelve folder, the kit 
contains such anniversary items as a narrative history of the 
Air Force’s fifty years; a chronology of Air Force historical 
events; a list of the most outstanding events in Air Force 
history; a list, with current addresses, of Air Force pioneers, 

(Continued on page 99) 
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50 years 


of airpower 





issue of 


AIR FORCE 


THE MAGAZINE OF 


AMERICAN AIRPOWER 


The August issue of AIR FORCE will be a once- 
in-a-lifetime production, celebrating the Golden An. 
niversary of American Airpower—about 500 pages 
over-all—225 text pages, lavishly illustrated—a real 
collector’s item to be read and re-read until the 
paper just plain wears out. 


It will feature an authentic history of the 
U. S. AIR FORCE?’s first 50 years, prepared by 
outstanding professional historians and edited by — 
the Editors of AIR FORCE Magazine—priceless ~ 
material, complete with illustrations, assembled for ~ 


the first time in this issue of AIR FORCE. 


This is in addition to all the plus features 

that you'll normally find in an Anniversary 
Issue of AIR FORCE—features that make people 
ask for every Anniversary Issue, up to ten or twelve 
months after publication. In August, AIR FORCE 
will run up-to-date command charts, identifying by 
name and function the top leaders of the Air Force; 
a complete guide to Air Force bases, with maps and 
background information—page after page of ref- 
erence material in addition to the History of the 


U. S. Air Force. 


AIR FORCE?’s paid circulation is well over 
60.000 for every issue—a bonus of more than 
twenty percent over the 50,000 guaranteed in the 
last year. 


AND circulation will rocket to 80,000 or 
more for this special issue, at no increase in rates. 
It will saturate all USAF commands, design and 
specifications experts, the research, test, develop- 
ment, production, and logistics people. 


Special distribution will reach airpower’s iop 
men—2,000 of them assembled in Washington for 
AFA’s 11th Annual Convention and Airpower Pano- 
rama celebrating the USAF’s Golden Anniversary 
. . . . for special industry briefing by the Com- 
manders and staffs of the Air Materiel Command 
and the Air Research and Development Command 
on current research developments that will affect the 
course of airpower in the years ahead ... . for 
an airpower symposium on “The Economics of 
National Defense.” 


>< AUGUST ANNIVERSARY ISSUE ADVERTISING CLOSES JULY 1 


Make your space reservations now 









Sanford A. Wolf, Advertising Director 
18 E. 41st St., New York 17, N. Y. MUrray Hill 5-7635 


Urben Farley & Co. 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, lil. FInancial 6-3074 





Hugh K. Myers, West Coast Manager 
685 S. Carondelet St., Los Angeles, Calif. DUnkirk 2-6858 
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Satisfies stringent demands 


LABS—one 


% 


of MISSILES, too. 


NEW! BENDIX 2-GYRO ALL-ATTITUDE CONTROL 






On ASW planes, new system eliminates DG gimbal error 
and feeds error-free heading information. 


basic reference for today’s needs— 
saves 50% on cost and weight 


This new 2-gyro system was specially 
developed by Eclipse-Pioneer to fill to- 
day’s critical need for a low-cost master 
control reference combining vertical and 
directional gyros in continuous, high- 
precision performance through all atti- 
tudes and altitudes. 


Extensive performance tests show the 
Bendix system’s accuracy holds during 
rolls of 360° a second, loops of 80° a 
sccond and other high-rate maneuvers. 
Under test the new system has withstood 
10G of vibration on its two horizontal 
and 1 vertical axes. Azimuth drift rate 


Kclipse-Pioneer Division 


TETERBORO, N. J. 


is 1° per hour maximum. Vertical drift 
rate is %4° per minute maximum. 

Bendix 2-Gyro All-Attitude Control 
will fully satisfy performance require- 
ments in 90% of today’s applications. 
And it offers the additional advantages 
of being half the cost and weight of 3- 
gyro systems. 

This new 2-gyro system will be of in- 
terest in both commercial and military 
fields. Ask for details. 


District Offices: Burbank and San Carlos, Calif; Dayton, 
Ohio; and Seattle, Wash. 
Export Sales & Service: Bendix International Division, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Bendix 2-Gyro System weighs only 
19 Ibs. and measures only 6” x 6” 
x 12”, including all amplifiers. 


ADVANTAGES 
OF BENDIX 2-GYRO 
ALL-ATTITUDE CONTROL— 


VERSATILE — replaces all vertical 
and directional gyros used for 
indication, auto pilot control, 
navigation, fire control, radar 
stabilization and other functions. 


ELIMINATES DG GIMBAL ERROR. 


NO GIMBAL LOCK—functions with 
complete accuracy, even in ex- 
treme attitudes. 


ELIMINATES INTERMEDIATE AMPLI- 
FIERS—with new electrolytic 
switches handling ail power 
erection direct. 


SMALLER, MORE RELIABLE, LONGER 
LIFE~because of improved and 
transistorized servo amplifiers. 


MEETS REQUIREMENTS OF 
MIL-E-5272. 


y ee 





AVIATION CORPORATION 











To voice the world’s 


The shipboard and battle-announcing needs of a 
submarine pose problems that just “standard” 
equipment can’t meet. 

Exceptional ruggedness is required, both to 
withstand shock and to resist heat, humidity, and 
salt moisture. 

Power must be adequate, yet compressed into 
the smallest possible space. 

Dependability is relative to such factors as 
cruise distances never before attempted by under- 
water craft. 

An example of products meeting such prob- 











newest submersibles 


lems is found in the announcing equipment 
aboard the atomic-powered Nautilus and Sea- 
wolf, built by our associate division, Electric 
Boat, and “voiced” by Stromberg-Carlson. Here 
standard components were re-designed to the 
special conditions involved. On the Nautilus, to 
date, our equipment has logged more than 60,000 
nautical miles without difficulty of any sort. 
Similar equipments also serve the land and air 
arms of our country’s military forces and give 
evidence of equal dependability under the special 
conditions for which they were designed. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON GD 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
General Offices and Factories at Rochester, N. Y.—West Coaft plants at San Diego and Los Angeles, Calif. 44 pX™ 





5(TH ANNIVERSARY 


CONTINUED 





Retired Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, first AF 
Chief of Staff, who is serving as 
General Chairman of the celebration. 


* : 
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Honored at dinner given by Los Angeles Aviation Industries during Fiftieth 
Anniversary celebration, Mrs. H. H. Arnold, widow of AAF’s wartime commander, 
poses with AF officers wearing uniforms of the Air Force from 1907 to 1957. 


aces, and Medal of Honor winners; and a list of Air Force 
historical photographs and files. The kit is an excellent 
reference library and contains just about everything needed 
to stage an anniversary event. Two thousand kits were 
published and have been distributed to key AFA and Air 
Force personnel. 

Many Air Force Association units have already staged 
Golden Anniversary events in their local areas and many 
more are planned. The Florida AFA Wing, in conjunction 
with its annual convention and Jet Age Conference, spon- 
sored an Anniversary Celebration in March. A highlight of 
the banquet was the presentation of Air Force personalities 
including pioneers, aces, and outstanding airmen from the 
Florida area. They also honored the oldest airman, in point 
of service, at each Air Force base in Florida. The Los An- 
geles Group, headed by the Los Angeles Metropolitan 
Squadron, jointly sponsored a Golden Anniversary Week 
from May 1-5. 

In San Diego, a Golden Anniversary celebration was 
held on May 11, during the California Wing Convention. 
Following a dinner honoring Charles A. Lindbergh, the 
celebration began with an Air Force exhibit at Lindbergh 
Field. Fly-overs by modern aircraft and a replica of the 
Spirit of St. Louis were followed by a luncheon at which 
Air Force personnel was honored. 

New York City has an ambitious anniversary program 
scheduled for July 20-21. The AFA WAF Squadron of 
New York is now sponsoring a USAF Golden Anniversary 
Essay Contest through local public schools. The essay topic 
is “The United States Air Force—Guardian of Freedom.” 
The top three winners will receive a trip to the Air Force 
Academy in Colorado. This is the first such contest spon- 
sored by an Air Force Association unit as part of the Golden 
Anniversary Celebration. 

In Fresno, Calif., Phoenix, Ariz., Dallas, Tex., and At- 
lanta, Ga., special events are being planned in connection 
with the annual Ricks Memorial Trophy event for Air 
National Guard jet pilots, which this year begins at Fresno 
and terminates in Washington, D. C. Twelve ANG Repub- 
lic F-84F's will be competing for the trophy, with refueling 
stops at Phoenix, Dallas, and Atlanta. The event will take 
Place on July 28, just before the opening of AFA’s National 

onvention. On this same day, an open house and air show 
Will be held at Andrews Air Force Base, where the Ricks 
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Trophy pilots will land. This promises to be the largest 
aerial exhibit of its kind during the year. 

In addition, AFA members have taken part in Anniver- 
sary activities in such places as Houston, Tex., where the 
celebration was held in connection with the dedication of 
a new Air Guard installation; at Eglin AFB, Fla., where 
the Doolittle Tokyo Raiders met with AF pioneers in 
April; in New Orleans, where last month a parade was 
held honoring the USAF; in Tulsa, Okla., where June 1 
was to be Golden Anniversary Day; in Chicago,  Ill., 
where last month AF Secretary James Douglas and AF 
Gen. Thomas D. White were honored guests; and in 
Spokane, Wash., where May 27-June 1 was Golden 
Anniversary Week. ; 

In other events coming up, Colorado plans a Golden 
Anniversary Celebration the weekend of June 15-16, and 
the six states of the New England area plan a three-day 
celebration that will include open house at Hanscom AFB, 
a Jet Age Conference, and the appearance of the 
Thunderbirds, the USAF’s crack jet aerobatic team. 

Golden Anniversary activities are also being planned on 
July 28 at the Air Force Central Museum, Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio, at Edwards AFB, Calif., at the Air Force 
Academy at Colorado Springs, and at Dobbins AFB, Ga. 

The objectives of the Golden Anniversary of the Air 
Force, as decided upon last December, are as follows: 

1. To salute the United States Air Force—Guardian of 
Freedom. 

2. To document the impact of the United States Air 
Force on national progress. 

3. To recognize the world-wide humanitarian and civic 
contributions of the United States Air Force. 

4. To stimulate public awareness of the needs of the 
Air Force, particularly personnel requirements, and assist 
the Air Force in recruiting and retaining qualified personnel. 

5. To focus national attention on the impact of the Air 
Age and stimulate the interest of American youth in avia- 
tion as a career. 

During its eleven-year history, the Air Force Association 
has had many opportunities to serve and work with the 
United States Air Force in its drive for second-to-none air- 
power. But its role as the official sponsor of the Golden 
Anniversary is its most challenging and rewarding under- 
taking in more than a decade of airpower progress.-END 
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RESERVE AND AIR GUARD NEWS 





In the next three years approximately 100 Air Force 
Reserve and Air National Guard units will convert to 
newer and more modern aircraft. The Guard alone, in 
fact, will convert forty-four of its squadrons to such 
equipment in the fiscal year beginning next month. This 
tremendous conversion program is tailor-made for an 
increase in the number of aircraft accidents. 

It has been Air Force experience over the years that 
the accident rate can be expected to double whenever a 
major conversion program, such as faces the Reserve 
components, is undertaken. Last month, in an effort to 


a 
; 


Maj. Gen. Winston P. Wilson, right, Deputy Chief of the 
National Guard Bureau, presents a Flying Safety award to 
Maj. Ivan Behl, commander of the 127th Fighter Squadron, 
Wichita, during the first Reserve Forces Flying Safety 
Conference, which was held last month at Gulfport, Miss. 


find ways to forestall such a possibility, the first Reserve 
Forces Flying Safety Conference was held at Gulfport, 
Miss. 

The Air Force Division of the National Guard Bureau 
acted as host for the conference, which drew some 450 
Guard and Reserve commanders and flying safety officers. 
Maj. Gen. Winston P. Wilson (see cut), Deputy Chief of 
the National Guard Bureau, together with Brig. Gen. 
Joseph D. Caldara, Air Force Director of Flight Safety 
Research, keynoted the conference with the observations 
that accidents can be reduced by determined flight safety 
programs combined with determined command super- 
vision. 

In the conversion process, both Reserve and Guard 
will be faced with new administrative and logistic prob- 
lems; with the requirement to send large numbers of 
technicians to Air Force schools before the new equip- 
ment is received; with the problem of developing instruc- 
tor pilots who will be qualified to conduct transition at 
the home stations; and with the need to schedule large 
amounts of flying time for pilots immediately following 
check-out rides. 

Ten different seminars considered the major problems 
and three days of deliberations brought forth numerous 
recommendations. Among these: 

e@ A flying safety officer, as a primary duty and on a 
full-time basis, be included in the permanent technician 
detachment at each base. 

@ Higher headquarters give more help to units by 
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solving problems beyond the jurisdiction of the local 
commander, such as providing adequate personal equip. 
ment, gunnery ranges, and establishing proper air traffic 
controls. 

@ Continental Air Command and the National Guard 
Bureau prepare regulations requiring that unit comman- 
ders and operations staffs be fully qualified to perform 
the unit mission in the aircraft assigned. 

@ Headquarters, USAF, designate a _ coordinating 
agency to prepare a questionnaire for inclusion in the 
Pilots’ Operating Handbook’ which would be revised con- 
tinuously as flying safety supplements are issued. 

@ ConAC establish a program requiring dissemination 
of minutes of Standardization Board meetings and activi- 
ties to all units with like missions and aircraft. 

@ ConAC prepare a standardized flying training pro- 
gram and an amplified pilot check list, in more under- 
standable terms, for use in transition. 

Such proposals, if adopted, Guard and Reserve com- 
manders believe, will give them a head start toward 
warding off a definite boost in the number of accidents 
with the resulting loss of irreplaceable lives and millions 
of dollars in equipment at a time when equipment is 
becoming more difficult to obtain. 

* % * 

Stars fell on Alabama early last month when twenty. 
six Air National Guard and Air Force Reserve general 
officers (see cut) reported to the Air University’s War 
College at Maxwell Air Force Base for the first week-long 
orientation course conducted by the University to bring 
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The Air War College’s first orientation course for Re 
serve component generals drew twenty-six ANG and AFR 
officers of star rank. This group, clockwise around the 
table, includes: Brig. Gen. J. P. Gentile, Maj. Gen. H. 
C. Kristofferson, Brig. Gen. W. S. Johnston, Col. W. E 
Persons, College faculty, Brig. Gen. J. P. Hollers, Maj: 
Gen. P. M. Hamilton, Brig. Gen. John P. Henebry, and 
Brig. Gen. M. A. Marrs. The course lasted for one week: 








the Reserve component generals abreast of the Air Force 
of today. 

Headed by the ranking Reservist in the country, Lt 
Gen. James H. Doolittle, the Guard and Reserve generals 
discussed Air Force plans, programs, world-wide develop- 
ments, and problem areas in concert with members of 
the Air War College faculty. 

Frank discussions on controversial problems were &2- 
couraged in five days of seminars so that the Guard and 
Reserve generals might be better equipped, in the event 
of mobilization, to employ current Air Force doctrine, 
weapon systems, and operational concepts. 

The course, experimental in nature, was adjudged 80 
successful by the University and the students that it wil 
become an annual feature. 

—Epmunp F, HooaN 
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great heritage 


A great future 


St 


YEARS OF 
AIR POWER 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


For complete information on the U.S. Air Force Prior Service Program write to: 
Prior Service Information, V-300, P.O. Box 7608, Washington 4, D.C. 





L-26B L-26C 


TWO GREAT COMMANDERS 
IN THE SERVICE OF THE U.S. AIR FORCE 

















EXPANDING 


Aero Design & Engineering Co, manufacturer of the famous Aero 
Commanders for Military and Industry, is expanding to more than 
double present production facilities. The 1'4-million-dollar expansion 
program will provide 46 acres for future growth. As in the past, 
all facilities will remain entirely Company-owned. The new Aero 
Commander factory at Tulakes Airport in Oklahoma City will be 
completed and in operation before the end of this year. 


The choice of AER 
men at the =, 


AERO Of SI Cow 2B ENGINEERING £.@ 
TULAKES AIRPORT © P. O. BOX 118 © BETHANY, OKLAHOMA 


















A Ready Room Feature 


7 What About the Match-Merge Program? 


This year the Air Force established a program, called 
“Match-Merge,” for Air Reservists not assigned to units. 
Briefly, it involves assigning Reservists to mobilization 
slots by grade and skill. The program is under way. It has 
created more controversy than any Reserve program yet 
established. Arr Force Magazine, which has received 


gram I can recall no phase that has generated so much 

interest among Reservists and has been so generally 
misunderstood. If you haven’t guessed, the reference is to 
the current “Match-Merge” program of the Air Force 
Reserve. 

Match-Merge has been called by various names, mostly 
derogatory. But no matter by what name the program is 
called, it is definitely not a project aimed at eliminating 
anyone from membership in the Air Force Reserve. The 
Air Force is firm in its policy that any Reservist who wishes 
to participate will be given that opportunity. There is no 
reason to believe that this policy will be changed. 

Match-Merge is a program designed to fit individual 
Reservists into mobilization assignments by grade and skill. 
Why do we have such a program? There are three reasons: 

First: The Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as 
amended by the Reserye Forces Act of 1955, requires that 
each service screen its Ready Reserve forces to insure that 
these forces are in fact “ready and immediately available” 
for active duty in the event of an emergency, and to in- 
sure that there will be a proper balance of military skills. 

Second: The only way in which the Air Force can com- 
ply with the law is to establish a valid requirement for the 
tumber of Reservists who will be needed should an 
emergency occur. This has been done on the basis of war 
ugmentation requirements needed to accomplish the mis- 
tions established by approved war plans. The result—in 
tumbers of Reservists—is roughly 314,000 officers and air- 
en required to man units of the Reserve and the Air 
National Guard, and augment the major commands of the 
Air Force. 

Third: It should be obvious that this personnel require- 
nent must be broken down into more thau just mere num- 
bers of people. It must actually provide the right number 
“ anes broken down into required grades and 
skills, 

This is the crux of Match-Merge itself. The Air Force 
finally has valid and realistic mobilization requirements for 
individuals as well as for units. These requirements having 
been established, the next step is to assign a Reservist with 
the proper grade and Air Force Specialty Code to each 
eady Reserve position established by these requirements. 
In short, Match-Merge is a realistic effort by the Air Force 
0 provide a vital, usable, and truly Ready Reserve. 

It is understandable that so many Air Force Reservists 
ite concerned over the personnel actions now being taken 
by the Air Force to meet and man its war augmentation 
quirements, 


’ THE years that the Air Force has had a Reserve pro- 
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By Col. Carroll $. Geddes 


numerous letters from Reservists all over the country on the 
subject, has asked an expert to explain the program and the 
reason for it. He is Col. Carroll 8. Geddes, Chief of the Re- 
serve Activities Group, Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Personnel, Hq., USAF, in Washington. Here’s the story, as 
spelled out for us by Colonel Geddes.—Tue Eprrors. 


In recent years and, in fact, until valid mobilization re- 
quirements were established on February 1 of this year, 
there were Reservists receiving pay for training against 
authorizations that cannot now be supported as_ ready 
mobilization requirements. 

Undoubtedly, as a result of Match-Merge, some officers 
in the grades of colonel and lieutenant colonel, and some 
in certain job specialties, will be surplus to the mobilization 
requirements. Military structures from time immemorial 
have been erected on specific numbers of grades and skills. 

Yet, it would seem that those who believe Match-Merge 
will make the bulk of the Reserve Forces surplus are worry- 
ing needlessly. The new Reserve requirements actually pro- 
vide more pay status positions than there are now Re- 
servists participating. And the Air Force is just as inter- 
ested in finding proper assignments for all Reservists de- 
siring to participate as these individuals are in retaining 
pay drill status. ; 

But certain factors do limit the opportunity to make 
assignments involving paid training. The spending of funds 
appropriated for Reserve training can be justified only if 
these funds adequately train individuals who meet grade 
and skill requirements in support of approved war plans. 

It is also obvious that wherever possible Reservists 
should be so located that they will be able to report 
promptly to their wartime duty stations, even if transporta- 
tion facilities become disrupted. 

Admittedly, problems do exist with respect to the num- 
ber of field grade positions available and, in addition, cer- 
tain job fields are overmanned. In spite of these limitations, 
the vast majority of Reservists currently in pay status—and 
thousands of other applicants—should be able to obtain 
Ready Reserve assignments within the new requirements. 
In this connection, it should be noted that the Match- 
Merge process, originally scheduled to be completed at 
the end of this month, will not be completed for several 
months for the very good reason that the Air Force wants 
to assure that all reasonable efforts are made to accommo- 
date Reservists who desire to continue participation in a 
Ready Reserve status. 

We in the Air Staff at Headquarters, USAF, who are 
charged with the responsibility of administering the Re- 
serve program, truly believe that the Match-Merge project 
is essential to establishing a really Ready Reserve, capable 
of meeting the needs for additional trained people which 
a national emergency will require. 

For years Reservists themselves have led the efforts 
toward the creation of a Ready Reserve. Match-Merge is a 
long stride in that very direction.—END 
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Deep knee bends. Physical conditioning takes on new significance with the long missions flown by jet-age aircraft, 


MUSCLE 


AIR FORCE CAREERS 


NO. 8 OF A SERIES 


By Flint 0. DuPre 


There’s nothing more relaxing 
massage after a long mission in a B-52, 


“ 


HE Strategic Air Command’s 

long-range training flights point 

up an important fact of life of 
jet-age airpower. 


Today's huge intercontinental fly-. 


ing machines, aided by in-flight re- 
fueling which is now considered rou- 
tine, can operate with almost unlim- 
ited endurance. Man—the pilot and 
other crew members—is not similarly 
endowed. 

Lt. Col. James H. Morris, aircraft 
commander of the lead B-52 Strato- 
fortress on the now historic, non-stop, 
round-the-world flight last January, 
puts it this way: 





MAINTENANCE) 


“There’s no limit to the flying er 
durance of the B-52. The only limita 
tions on the duration of flights is the 
physical endurance of the crew.” 

This means that physical condition- 
ing specialists in the Air Force- 
mostly airmen in the AFSC 74150 
career field—are in many respects as 
important as jet mechanics and elec 
tronics experts who work on the flight 
line. Thus, volleyball and group cal 
isthenics become a vital part of any 
long-range training mission. 

Physical conditioning in the armed 
forces reached its peak during World 

(Continued on page 107) 








Both the man and the machine must be combat-ready at all times. Here SAC 
Lt. Col. James H. Morris inspects B-52 before beginning pre-flight run-¥) 
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High speed, lightweight, small 
size. For missile applications. 
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PROPULSION RESEARCH CORPORATION 


_ “4 Successful engineering demands the highest order 
Imita- 


igi a ft of creative thinking, tempered by a finely-tuned 
”” sense of responsibility. At Propulsion Research 
idition- Corporation you'll find such engineering to an 
Foree- " exceptional degree, always balanced by a deep 
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DESIGN beyond the expected 

The DOVAP prototype (above) is 
one half the size called for in speci- 
fications. 


PACKAGING beyond the expected 

Shielding of critical areas and equal- 
izing of heat enabled DOVAP to 
operate at higher temperatures than 
specified... without benefit of cooling 
by either conduction or convection. 


PERFORMANCE beyond the expected 
Where momentary loss of signal 
means the end of usefulness, DOVAP 
functioned unfailingly...under envi- 


ronmental conditions of shock and 


vibration more severe than specified. 


ASSIGNMENT 
MISSILE 


Withstanding torture is a specialty of Packard 
Bell’s Doppler Velocity and Position indicator 
(DOVAP), designed and developed for an 
inter-continental missile (classified). In proto- 
type environmental tests, this high powered 
Doppler Transponder was subjected to tempera- 
ture, shock and vibration beyond the extremes 
expected in flight... beyond the extremes 
called for in specifications, 


RESULT: Reliable signal and continuous trans- 
mission for an incredible life span. 


Write for new Packard Bell Electronics facility broe 
chure... just off the press. 


© 


PACKARD BELL ELECTRONICS 


TECHNICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
12333 W. Olympic Boulevard 
Los Angeles 64, Calif, 
BRadshaw 2-2171 








Wherever there’s room for a net, you 
can count on finding a volleyball game. 


MUSCLE MAINTENANCE 


Basketball is another fast-moving 
game that Air Force men like to play. 


Team sports, like softball, are find- 
ing favor in the AF as never before. 


CONTINUED 





War II when the services cornered 
the market on muscle men—both col- 
lege athletes and professionals. Com- 
bat records of US fighting forces 
proved the worth of all those deep 
knee bends and push-ups. Individual 
and group physical conditioning has 
been important ever since, and in the 
Air Force is not limited to those on 
fying status. 

Air Force leaders are just as con- 
cerned with the good health of the 
so-called desk flyers, or administrative 
types. Gen. Thomas D. White, the 
next AF Chief of Staff, became 
alarmed more than a year ago by the 
fatality rate of young, aggressive, 
hard-working senior officers in key 
positions. He ordered an afternoon of 
exercise each week for them. This 
practice is also encouraged for Reg- 
ulars and Reserves on duty through- 
out the Air Force. 

Such top-level attention to health 
isa boon to the AF’s physical condi- 
tioning specialists who both practice 
and preach good body-building. Sud- 
denly bar bells, softballs, golf clubs, 
weight pulleys, and other athletic 
equipment have come out of storage 
and into popular use. The physical 
conditioning specialist has become a 
key man at every base, and individual 
and team sports have blossomed as 
never before, 

Specifically, physical conditioning 
specialists in the Air Force instruct 
and coach personnel in athletic pro- 
grams. They also conduct physical 
‘conditioning programs, They may be 
involved in football, basketball, track, 

xing, wrestling, baseball, or a dozen 
tther sports. They direct calisthenics, 
dumbbell and hand drills, cross-coun- 
ty and obstacle course runs, judo, 
‘ombative and guerrilla exercises. In 
special exercises they help soothe 
letves and relax aircrew members be- 
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fore and after long and tiring missions. 

To qualify in this career field an 
individual must have a knowledge of 
capabilities of the human body and 
of the purpose and effect of various 
exercises in physical conditioning. He 
must know the fundamentals of team 
and individual sports including rules, 
officiating, and scoring. Being able to 
administer elementary first aid is man- 
datory. Generally, the individual will 
have completed a physical condition- 
ing course before he turns to the 
body-building of his fellow airman. 
In civilian life he may have been an 
athletic coach, trainer, or physical in- 
structor. 

Because of its long-range, mass 
B-47 and B-52 flights around the 
North American continent, and around 
the world, Strategic Air Command has 


A SAC instructor deals effectively 
with a knifer in a judo demonstration. 


added another dimension to physical 
conditioning. About seven years ago 
SAC set up a physical training pro- 
gram for crews, to include a fifteen- 
hour conditioning course and fifteen 
hours in judo and hand-to-hand com- 
bat. Both courses are musts for air- 
crews. Thereafter, crewmen are re- 
quired to keep in shape by taking 
part in controlled sports three hours 
a week. Every nine months crewmen 
must enroll in refresher courses, In 
this way combative sports are put on 
a level with the state of training in 
latest flying and bombing techniques. 

By the time he takes his place in 
a bomber crew ready for combat, each 
crew member is well rounded in such 
fighting arts as judo, karate, and wres- 
tling. He could tackle an opponent in 

(Continued on following page) 


One of the more strenuous ways of 
staying in trim is by rope-climbing. 
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Somnnssnenae ie 
RYAN Q2 FIREBEE 
TARGET DRONE 


CAE power chalked up another 
record recently, when a Ryan XQ- 
2B Firebee jet target drone set un- 
official world’s records of 53,000 
feet altitude and 1042 minutes of 
flight at Holloman Air Force Base. 


The J69-T-19A is one of three gas 
turbines now in production at CAE. 
A second version, the J69-T-9, 
powers Cessna and Temco jet 
trainers for Air Force and Navy 
respectively, while the Model 141 
air compressor is the heart of the 
TC-106 mobile starting unit for jet 
aircraft. ® 


569-T-9 
TURBO JET 


569-T-19A 
TURBO JET 





ENGINEERS! 


There's a challenging future at CAE for 
qualified technicians. For full information, 
address: C. D. Morris, 1470 Algonquin 
Avenue, Detroit 15, Michigan. 
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CONTINENTAL AVIATION & ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


12700 KERCHEVAL AVENUE, DETROIT 15, MICHIGAN 








SUBSIDIARY OF CONTINENTAL MOTORS CORPORATION 









‘hand-to-hand combat and have a good 
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CONTINUE 


chance of winning. 

Why this emphasis? SAC reasons 
that any of its crewmen may be forced 
to bail out over enemy territory and 
find an attacker waiting on the ground 
for him. A knowledge of the beg 
combative techniques gives the SAC 
man a strong chance for survival, 

During a recent fifteen-hour course 
in combative measures SAC airmen 
learned balancing and throwing tech- 
niques of judo; striking and kicking 
methods of karate; holding and take. 
down skills of wrestling; and club. 
and-knife intricacies of police fighting, 

Concern for its airmen’s self defense 
is not SAC’s sole reason for stressing 
combative training. The net effect of 
the physical conditioning program js 
to leave the men remarkably alert, 
physically and mentally, and well able 
to endure the gruelling pressures and 
demands of long missions. 

The SAC program started in 1950 
when a model conditioning unit was 
set up at SAC headquarters, Offutt 
AFB at Omaha, Nebr. The test m 
proved so successful that Gen. Curtis 
E. LeMay, SAC Commander-in-Chief, 
directed that similar units be set up 
at other bases as rapidly as possible. 

This posed the problem of finding 
qualified instructors. To run the con- 
mand-wide program, SAC obtained 
Emilio Bruno, a fifth-degree black belt 
holder in judo (a top rung in that 
special field) and a former AAU 
wrestling champion. To assist Bruno 
in the field SAC found enough civilian 
teachers to staff half a dozen bases. 
This solved part of the problem. 

SAC then decided to train its own 
instructors. Airmen physical condi- 
tioning specialists were hand-picked 
and sent to Kodokan Institute in 
Japan for advanced training by some 
of the world’s leading experts. These 
airmen then returned for assignments 
at SAC bases. 

This pioneering in physical culture 
has spread to other AF commands. 
They are developing expanded courses 
of their own, tailored to their owl 
needs. And the physical conditioning 
specialist in the Air Force is a happy 
person these days. 

The smell of linament mixes wel 
with that of jet fuel.—ENnp 
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Three Genisco Accelerometers help the Super Sabre close in 


If enemy air infiltration happens, you can be sure that 
modern knights of the sky powering the swift Super 
Sabre at speeds faster than sound will spearhead 
America’s defense. 

Typical of today’s supersonic aeronautics, the 
USAF’s Super Sabre reflects the finest contemporary 
engineering skill and scientific creative imagination. 
But this swept-wing assassin is more than just another 
jet-powered plane. It is a proven, integrated electro- 
mechanical system, combining a multitude of precision 
sub-systems, assemblies, and individual parts. 

The automatic flight control system, for example, 
consists of numerous components, each one vital to the 
performance of the system. Naturally, component re- 
liability is imperative if the plane is to carry out its 


mission. The flight control system of the F100D incor- 
porates three Genisco Model DDL Accelerometers. 

The Model DDL is only one of many Genisco 
Accelerometers now in use on America’s air guardians, 
including our most important operational guided mis- 
siles. Like other models, the DDL was designed for 
a particular application—to function perfectly in the 
severe vibrational and shock environment of super- 
sonic flight. 

Genisco’s ability to design for the most stringent 
applications and to produce precision instruments in 
large quantities has made the company an important 
link in our nation’s defense chain. 

Descriptive technical data on the Model DDL and 
other Genisco accelerometers will be sent upon request. 
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2233 Federal. Avenue, Los Angeles 64, California 





















MATHEMAGICS! 


High-Speed Portable Brain Power... TranhwL— 





Imagine, if you can, a brain that will multiply Yet, it’s the smallest, lightest, most economical 

numbers like 489,737 x 503,692 and come up with electronic computer ever developed. No wonder A 

the correct answer in 48 millionths of a second. TRANSAC figures so prominently in the complex inlet 

A “Mathemagician”’ with an electronic memory computations needed by our Armed Forces. No _ 

that staggers the imagination . . . TRANSAC will wonder all industry looks to TRANSAC to speed Pligh 

perform 200,000 times faster than a desk calculator. and advance its vast production schedule. “ 
ich 


D i L LC O™ . sharing in the vast projects of our Armed Forces to safeguard tha ‘s. 


American way of life through engineering research and developmen w” , 


pS Out of Philco laboratories come far we 


reaching developments in vital mili- 





7% tary electronic equipment to make a nodit 

- im di )47 

Y nm *. stronger U.S.A. on land, sea and in lish 
fe theair. Philco is proud to be working adh 
s TN ster 


with the Armed Forces in all parts of 
the globe with a worldwide service 
organization of trained specialists. 








TPranboac — Trademark of Philco Corporation for Transistor Automatic 
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iach Talk 










High above California’s Mojave Desert, 
two North American F-100 Super 
Sabres demonstrate the new “Buddy 
System” of in-flight refueling, which 
adds range, speed, and bomb load to the 
Tactical Air Command. Developed joint- 
ly by Flight Refueling, Inc., and North 
American, it lets fighters refuel at 
normal high speeds and altitudes as 
they fly straight toward the target. 







Anew development in aerial refueling 
now makes it possible for the KC-97 
Stratotanker to be used for tactical 
as well as strategic role. Developed by 
ARDC and Schulz Tool Co., of Cali- 
fornia, the unique idea combines both 
the “flying boom” and “probe and 
drogue”’ systems. The tanker can now 
acommodate TAC’s F-100, F-101, and 
the B-66 as well as SAC’s B-47 and B-52. 


A Hot Rod jet engine with turbine 
inlet temperatures greatly in excess of 
1,600 degrees Fahrenheit (see cut) has 
ben run at the General Electric’s 
flight Propulsion Laboratory near 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The engine is called 
Hot Rod because of the unusually 
high temperatures at which it oper- 
ites. Higher operating temperatures in 
et engines mean higher or “souped- 
wp” performance. The Hot Rod is one 
if the Flight Propulsion Laboratory 
Department’s research programs to 


ard th 


opmen 


uf tevelop better engines for aircraft of 
i- the future. The Hot Rod engine, a 
‘ nodified version of General Electric’s 
a l47 turbojet, incorporates a special 


ligh-delivery fuel system, a cooling 
ystem, and coated molybdenum tur- 
tine blades, as well as other design 
‘nd material changes. By testing new 
laterials in the Hot Rod, General 
llectric jet engine metallurgists can 
00k at stress and temperature prob- 
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General Electric’s Hot Rod J-47 jet research engine 


lems that will be encountered in jet 
engine operation five to ten years from 
now. During the two years it has been 
in operation, G. E.’s Hot Rod engine 
has been used to test cermets and 
castings at far above normal operating 
temperatures. 


Rocketdyne Division of North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc., has announced 
that it has been awarded an Air Force 
research contract to study the feasi- 
bility of ion propulsion as a possible 
source of economical power for mis- 
siles. An ion propulsion system theo- 
retically would obtain thrust by using 
high-velocity charged particles, while 
conventional chemical rockets, ram- 
jets, and turbojets use high-velocity 
hot gases. Ions are atoms or mole- 
cules stripped of one or more elec- 
trons. In this form they are energized 
by electricity to create thrust. Such a 
system would not produce anywhere 


arse, 


glows cherry red during test at te 





























near the amount of thrust developed 
by a chemical rocket propulsion sys- 
tem. But at very high altitudes, an ion 
engine developing a few ounces or 
pounds of thrust might accelerate a 
vehicle weighing several thousand 
pounds to great speeds. To move the 
same vehicle at lower altitudes would 
require an engine developing thou- 
sands of pounds of thrust. Because of 
low consumption of fuel, an ion en- 
gine in theory would operate for sev- 
eral days or weeks. 


The US Air Force’s jet-powered 
vertical take-off and landing research 
airplane, the Ryan X-13 Vertijet ac- 
complished its first complete flight 
sequence from vertical take-off, transi- 
tion to horizontal flight, and return to 
vertical landing at Edwards AFB, 
Calif., in April. The demonstration 
culminated eighteen months of flight 

(Continued on following page) 
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Cornell’s bomber defense missile can 
be fired at attacking enemy aircraft. 


Mock-up of pilot ejection seat (top). 
Rotated ninety degrees (bottom), it 
ejects horizontally by rocket motor. 


Model of solar furnace. When built, 
it will be the largest in the world. 


This wind vane device to measure the 
relatively low speed of vertical take- 
off and landing (VTOL) flights, has 
been developed for the Ryan Aeronau- 
tical Co. by the Task Corp. of Cali- 
fornia. Two swiveling heads, located 
opposite each other on the nose boom, 
measure flow direction and the pitot- 
static pressure. Ryan has spent more 
than 2,000,000 engineering man-hours 
on research for vertical flights. 
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testing of each phase of VTOL flight. 


Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory has 
disclosed the role it played in an Air 
Force program to develop a ‘missile 
capable of being fired at attacking 
interceptor aircraft from high-speed 
bombers. The Buffalo research center 
said it developed a radically new sys- 
tem to control the rearward-launched 
bomber defense missile (BDM) and 
built an experimental missile for test- 
ing the control system (see cut). CAL 
fired its test missiles from ~ocket pro- 
pelled sleds at Holloman AFB, N. M., 
in 1954 and demonstrated the control 
system’s effectiveness. 


A new “aerial bobsled” ejection seat 
(see cut) for supersonic Century Series 
jet aircraft is being developed by the 
Industry Crew Escape Systems Com- 
mittee (thirteen major aircraft ‘com- 
panies participating in the seat-devel- 
opment program). Full-scale models 
soon will be exhaustively tested at Air 
Force rocket sled tracks at Edwards 
AFB, Calif., and at Hurricane Mesa, 
Utah. The new seat, which projects 
the pilot feet-first and on his back into 
the supersonic airstream, is aerody- 
namically shaped and equipped with 
stabilizing fins. An explosive charge 
starts the seat up the rail and on its 
way out of the cockpit. For the first 
nineteen inches of its upward path 
the seat remains in its normal upright 


attitude. Then a scissors carriage on . 


which the seat is mounted begins to 
rotate man and seat backward through 
a ninety-degree arc. The seat clears 
the cockpit area in less than a second. 
A small rocket engine in the seat then 
is ignited, and the seat is separated 
automatically from the aircraft. Man 
and seat are carried forward and lifted 
above any aircraft structures by both 
the rocket’s propulsive force and by 
the aerodynamic lift designed into the 
external contours of the seat itself. 


Air Research and Development 
Command is developing the world’s 
largest solar furnace, which will be 
used by numerous scientific organiza- 
tions to develop and test high-tem- 


perature materials, It is expected to be 
completed early in 1959. The new de. 
vice should produce temperatures as 
high as 8,000 degrees Fahrenheit. This 
temperature is about seventy percent 
of that of the surface of the sun. The 
furnace will be composed of three 
basic parts (see cut): a heliostat, which 
is the primary sun-reflecting mirror, 
measuring 130 feet high and 140 
feet wide; the attenuating shutter, a 
venetian-blind-type device which reg. 
ulates the amount of sunlight travel. 
ing from the heliostat to the parabolic 


Cole-Vac, a newly developed airfield 
vacuum cleaner, has been designed by 
the Coleman Engineering Co. to clean 
as much as 1,000,000 square feet of 
runway an hour, cruising along at 
twenty-five miles an hour. Fruehauf 
Trailer Co. is producing the cleaner. 
It will suck up large gravel, bolts, 
and cans which can damage jet engines. 


mirror; and the parabolic mirror that 
collects the sunlight and concentrates 
it. into the focal spot. The solar fur- 
nace’s basic principle is that extremely 
high temperatures can be attained by 
concentrating the energy from a large 
reflective surface into a very small 
spot. Probably the greatest use wil 
be studying the effects of rapid ten- 
perature changes on metals used in 
missile structures. 


An airplane that will fly higher 
than ever before seemed promised in 
the announcement that fabrication has 
begun on the US Air Force X-l5 
rocket-powered research airplane 
North American Aviation’s Los At 
geles plant! Wind tunnel tests on the 
X-15 are nearing completion. Although 
specifications are classified, the er 
gine’s thrust will be greater than the 
thrust rating of the Bell X-1 and X2 
series aircraft which have been flow 
at speeds of more than 1,650 mph and 
at altitudes above 90,000 feet. The 
X-15 project began after preliminaly 
studies by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics to determine 
the feasibility of developing a research 
airplane for exploratory investigations 
beyond the flight levels of the X-1 and 
X-2 aircraft. Reaction Motors, Inc, 
Denville, N. J., is working on the alt 
craft’s liquid propellant rocket engin 
—ENp® 
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yr that 
rtrates 
ur fur- 
remely TYPE 21 ADF 
1ed. by WEIGHS ONLY 19.7 POUNDS 
1 large Component Unit Weights: 

small Receiver, 6.8 Ibs.; Loop, 4.3 Ibs., 
ae Loop Housing, 0.5 Ibs.; Indicator, 1.3 tbs.; 
. er gee Contro! Unit, 1.6 Ibs.; Power Unit, 5.2 Ibs.; 
d = CAA Certificate No. 18 4-9 
sed i 

‘ i 2 & 2 

hie NEW LOOK in navigation aids 
ised in 


on has The Time Tested ADF Now In Less Weight, Less Space 


. X-15 


ee: The ADF is a basic air navigation instrument, used The ARC Type 21 ADF is built to today’s more 
pare in all parts of the world, tunable to some 60,000 critical speed and environmental demands. It has 
though transmitters. But the important thing now about hermetic sealing of vital components, such as the 
he el the ADF is that ARC has engineered an ADF sys- entire loop assembly. It covers all frequencies from 
an the tem down to less than 20 pounds in weight, witha 190 kc to 1750 kc... . operates on only 2.8 amps 
nd X-2 comparable saving in space. ~° at 27.5 volts dc input. A significant feature is the 
1 flown Now pilots enjoy the advantages of dual installa- extremely low loop drag — only two inches below 
ph tions of this compact miniaturized equipment in the aircraft skin. 

si tolerable weight and space requirements. Ask your dealer for detailed literature. 

iT ? 

y Com 

pie Dependable Airborne Electronic Equipment Since 1928 

gat ffircraft Radio Corporation BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 

s, Inc, . ; Miniaturized Automatic Direction Finders 

the ail Omni/Loc. Receivers * Course Directors * UHF and VHF Receivers and Transmitters * LF Receivers 

engine. ond Loop Direction Finders * 10-Channel Isolation Amplifiers * 8-Watt Audio Amplifiers * Interphone Amplifiers 


Omnirange Signal Generators and Standard Course Checkers © 900-2100 Mc Signal Generators 
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A Knowing Look 


When Lockheed wanted to watch the in- flight 
behavior of the giant skis on their 62 ton C-130 
Hercules propjet—they used an IT&T closed- 
circuit TV system to show engineers inside the 


plane exactly what was happening. 


Closed-circuit television systems developed by 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corpora- 
tion are proving to be valuable tools for industry, 
management, and the military. 


When there’s a need to see, you can use the eyes 


of the TV camera to overcome distance, dust, or 
hazardous locations—even to peer inside a boiler! 
It takes you anywhere—and sees everything. 

This is another major contribution in visual 
telecommunication and electronic controls by the 
creative engineering of ITeT. 


iael 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, 67 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


For information about Closed-Circuit Television Systems write Industrial Products Division of IT«T, 100 Kingsland Road, Clifton, NJ 
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AFA 


NOMINEES 


PETER J. SCHENK 


The Nominating Committee names Peter J. Schenk for 





HENEBRY 


the AFA Presidency with John P. Henebry as Board Chairman 


Calif., has been nominated by 

AFA’s Nominating Committee for 
the Presidency of the Association dur- 
ing 1957-58. The nomination was 
unanimous and is subject to confirma- 
tion by delegates to the Eleventh An- 
nual AFA Convention in Washington, 
D. C., July 30-August 4, 1957. 

The Committee, meeting April 13 
at the Air University, Maxwell AFB, 
Ala., also’ proposed President John P. 
Henebry as Chairman of the Board to 
replace Gill Robb Wilson. Julian B. 


Pair, J. Schenk, Santa Barbara, 


Rosenthal was nominated for another 
term as Secretary, with Jack B. Gross, 
Harrisburg, Penna., receiving the nom- 
ination for Treasurer. A full slate of 
regional vice presidents and directors 
was also named. 

Mr. Schenk is presently Projects 
Manager in General Electric's Tech- 
nical Military Planning Operation in 
Santa Barbara, Calif. A lieutenant 
colonel in the Air Force Reserve, he 
has had more than twelve years of 
active duty including key positions on 
many research and development proj- 


ects. He is a graduate of Lafayette 
College with a BA degree in physics 
and mathematics. An AFA member 
for six years, he is now a National 
Director. 

Outgoing President John P. Hene- 
bry, whose entire adult life has been 
devoted to aviation pursuits, made ex- 
cellent use of that experience during 
his extensive AFA travels. He is a 
brigadier general in the Air Force Re- 
serve, a charter member of the Air 
Force Association, and a former Na- 
tional Director. 





PRESIDENT 
PETER J. SCHENK 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Electronic management executive; age 36; married. AFA rec- 
ord; Squadron Officer; National Director; Member 6 years. 


SECRETARY 


JULIAN B. ROSENTHAL 


Lake Success, N. Y. 


Attorney; age 48; married. AFA record: Assistant Secretary; 
National Secretary; National Constitution Committee Chairman; 


Life Member. 


Ltt 


years. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 
JOHN P. HENEBRY 


Kenilworth, Ill. 


Aviation corporation president; age 39; married. AFA record: 
National Director; National Air Reserve Council; Member 11 


TREASURER 
JACK B. GROSS 


Harrisburg, Penna. 


Automobile dealer; age 46; unmarried. AFA record: Squadron 
Commander; Wing Commander; Assistant National Treasurer; 


Director; National Committee Member; Charter Life Member. 





AFA NOMINATING COMMITTEE’S SLATE FOR 1958 
REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENTS 


NEW ENGLAND REGION 
(Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., Conn., R. I.) 
THOMAS C. STEBBINS 
Worcester, Mass. 

Textile worker; age 45; married. AFA 
tecord: Squadron Commander; Wing 
Commander; Regional Vice President; 
Member 7 years. 
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NORTHEAST REGION 

(N. Y., N. J., Penna.) 

LEONARD A. WORK 

State College, Penna. 
Postal supervisor; age 42; married. AFA 
record: Squadron Commander; Wing 
Commander; Regional Vice President; 
National Committee Member; Member 
1l years. 


CENTRAL EAST REGION 
(Md., D. C., W. Va., Ky., Del.) 
WILLIAM W. SPRUANCE 
Wilmington, Del. 
Age 40; married. AFA record: Regional 
Vice President; Member National Air 
Guard ‘Council; Life Member. 
(Continued on following page) 
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SOUTHEAST REGION 
(Fla., Ga., N. C., S. C.) 
ALEX G. MORPHONIOS 
Miami, Fla. 


Sales engineer; age 36; married. AFA 


record: Squadron Commander; Wing 
Commander; Regional Vice President; 
Member 7 years. 


GREAT LAKES REGION 
(Ohio, Ill., Wis., Ind., Mich.) 
JEROME GREEN 
Oak Park, Mich. 
Engineer; age 34; married. AFA record: 
Squadron Commander; Regional Vice 
President; Member 9 years. 


NORTH CENTRAL REGION 
(Minn., S. D., N. D.) 
WILLIAM G. KOHLAN 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Attorney; age 44; married. AFA record: 
Squadron Commander; Wing Com- 
mander; Member 10 years. 


SOUTH CENTRAL REGION 
(Tenn., Ark., Ala., La., Miss.) 
FRED O. RUDESILL 
Metairie, La. 


Salesman; age 50; unmarried. AFA rec- 





GEORGE A. ANDERL Oak Park, Ill. Sales 
director; age 39; unmarried. AFA record: 
Squadron Commander; Wing Com- 
mander; Regional Vice President; Na- 
tional Director; National Committee 
Member; AFA Man of the Year 1954; 
Member 10 years. 


WALTER T. BONNEY Silver Spring, Md. 
Government aviation executive; age 48; 
married. AFA record: National Director; 
National Committee Member; Member 7 
years. 


J. ALAN CROSS Miami, Fla. Insurance 
agency owner; age 50; married. AFA rec- 
ord: Squadron Commander; Wing Com- 
mander; National Committee Member; 
Member 9 years. 


A. PAUL FONDA Hagerstown, Md. Air- 
craft executive; age 48; married. AFA 
record: Wing Commander; National Com- 
mittee Member; Member 7 years. 


J. WAYNE FREDERICKS Battle Creek, 
Mich. Foundation executive; age 40; mar- 
ried. AFA record: Squadron Commander; 
Wing Commander; Member 11 years. 


GEORGE D. HARDY Hyattsville, Md. Sales 
director; age 33; married. AFA record: 
Squadron Commander; Wing Com- 
mander; Regional Vice President; Na- 
tional Director; National Committee 
Member; Member 10 years. 


SAMUEL M. HECHT Baltimore, Md. De- 
partment store executive; age 49; mar- 
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REGIONAL VICE PRESIDENTS 


ord: Squadron Commander; Wing Com- 
mander; Regional Vice President; Na- 
tional Committee Member; National 
Convention Chairman; Member 5 years. 


MIDWEST REGION 
(Mo., Kan., Nebr., lowa) 
ARTHUR C. STORZ 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Brewery executive; age 67; married. AFA 
record: Squadron Commander; National 
Director; National Committee Member; 
AFA Man of the Year 1955; National 
Convention Chairman; Member 4 years. 


SOUTHWEST REGION 
(Tex., N. M., Okla.) 

HARDIN W. MASTERS 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Investment specialist; age 58; married. 
AFA record: Squadron Commander; 
Wing Commander; Director; Member 4 

years. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 
(Colo., Wyo., Utah) 

GWYNN H. ROBINSON 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Engineer; age 36; married. AFA record: 
Squadron Commander; Regional Vice 


CONTINUED 






a 


President; National Committee Member; 
Member 10 years. 


NORTHWEST REGION 
(Wash., Mont., Idaho, Ore.) 
JAMES M. TRAIL 
Boise, Idaho 


State aviation official; age 39; married, 
AFA record: National Director; National 
Committee Member; Member 10 years, 


FAR WEST REGION 
(Calif., Nev., Ariz.) 
CURTIS E. CHRISTENSEN 
Encino, Calif. 


Insurance agent; age 40; married. AFA 
record: Squadron Commander; Wing 
Commander; Member 8 years. 


PACIFIC OCEAN AREA REGION 
(Areas in or bordered by Pacific Ocean) 
ROY J. LEFFINGWELL 
Honolulu, T. H. 


Public relations; age 49; married. AFA 
record: Squadron Commander; Wing 
Commander; Regional Vice President; 
Member 10 years. 





NATIONAL DIRECTORS 


ried. AFA record: Squadron Treasurer; 
National Treasurer; National Committee 
Member; National Convention Chairman; 
Member 11 years. 


T. B. HERNDON Baton Rouge, La. State 
aviation executive; married. AFA record: 
Wing Commander; National Air Reserve 
Council Chairman; Life Member. 


JOSEPH C. JACOBS Kaysville, Utah. Civil- 
ian AF employee; married. AFA record: 
Squadron Commander; Wing Com- 
mander; Member 4 years. 


ROBERT P. KNIGHT White Bear Lake, 
Minn. State aviation official; age 41; mar- 
ried. AFA record: Squadron Commander; 
Wing Commander; National Committee 
Member; Member 4 years. 


W. BARTON LEACH Cambridge, Mass. 
Professor; age 57; married. AFA record: 
National Director; National Committee 
Member; Member 11 years. 


STEPHEN F. LEO Alexandria, Va. Engi- 
neering company executive; age 47; mar- 
ried. AFA record: Squadron Commander; 
National Director; National Committee 
Member; Member 11 years. 


CARL J. LONG Pittsburgh, Penna. Con- 
sulting electrical engineer; age 48; mar- 
ried. AFA record: Squadron Commander; 
Wing Commander; National Director; 
Member 11 years. 





J. GILBERT NETTLETON Santa Monica, 
Calif. Aircraft executive; age 40; married. 
AFA record: Squadron Commander; Na- 
tional Committee Member; Member 10 
years. 


W. THAYER TUTT Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Business executive; age 45; married. AFA 
record: Regional Vice President; Na- 
tional Committee Member; Life Member. 


S. ERNEST VANDIVER Atlanta, Ga. Liev- 
tenant Governor; age 38; married. AFA 
record: Wing Commander; National Di- 
rector; Member 8 years. 


T. F. WALKOWICZ New York, N. Y. In- 
vestment advisor; age 37; married. AFA 
record: National Director; National Com- 
mittee Member; Charter Life Member. 


FRANK W. WARD Battle Creek, Mich. 
Retired; age 44; married. AFA record: 
Squadron Commander; Regional Vice 
President; National Director; National 
aaa Member; Charter Life Mem- 
er. 


Note: The following are permanent 
directors of AFA because of previous 
service as National President or Chait- 
man of the Board of Directors. They are 
“automatic” members and need not 
renominated or reelected: John R. Alison, 
Edward P. Curtis, James H. Doolittle, 
John P. Henebry, Robert S. Johnson, 
Arthur F. Kelly, George C. Kenney, 
Thomas G. Lanphier, Jr., C. R. Smith, 
Carl A. Spaatz, Harold C. Stuart, and 
Gill Robb Wilson.—ENp 
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Cutaway of **‘super gems’? Fitting with line seal pointed out at left and lip seal at right. Together they furnish permanent protection against leakage. 


The Only Leakproof Teflon’ Hose Line! 


BECAUSE OF AEROQUIP ““super gem’° FITTINGS 


The method of fitting attachment provides the key This means that the hose assembly life under pressure 


to successful performance of Aeroquip Teflon Hose 
Lines in prolonged operation. Aeroquip’s unique, 
“super gem’ Fittings offer double protection 
against leakage: 


1—a positive metal-to-metal line seal against all 


is as long as the life of the Teflon hose itself—a state- 
ment that cannot be made of assemblies using com- 


pression type fittings because of the cold flow 
characteristics of Teflon. 


Because ““super gem”? Fittings are reusable and 


pressures. 


2—a lip seal formed by the Teflon tube seated, but 
not compressed, in a special chamber within 
the fitting. 


can be readily assembled with hand tools, Aeroquip 
Teflon Hose Lines offer many design and installation 
advantages. Fill in and mail the attached coupon for a 
copy of Aircraft Engineering Bulletin AEB- 13. 


B ——- ee 
Aeroquip Corporation, 
Jackson, Michigan 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your Bulletin 
AEB-13 on reusable 
**super geme”’ Fittings 
and 666 Teflon Hose. 


Name 


a8 Title 
Mock-ups and modifications are quick and easy 

because Aeroquip 666 Teflon Hose and Reusable 
“super gem’? Fittings can be assembled 
and disassembled by hand. 


*“‘super gem”? Fittings grip only the wire 
cover on 666 Tefion Hose. This avoids possibility 
of cold flow or compression set which can decrease 
the effective life of the hose line. 


Company. 
Address. 


Se TE State. 


eo ee ee ee ee: SS o— Oe 


manent *“guper geme”’ is an Aeroquip Trademark. *DuPont trade name for its Tetrafluoroethylene resin, 
revious 


Chair- 
rey are , ® 
not be 
Alison, 
oolittle, REG. TRADEMARK 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION, WESTERN DIVISION, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
AEROQUIP (CANADA) LTD., TORONTO 10, ONTARIO 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES IN U.S.A. AND ABROAD—AEROQUIP PRODUCTS ARE FULLY PROTECTED BY PATENTS IN U.S.A. AND ABROAD 








THE FLIGHT HEARD ‘ROUND THE WORLD 


Recently three B-52 bombers flew around the world in 
45 hours and 19 minutes. They were only specks in the 
vastness of the sky, yet they were in voice-contact every 
mile of the way—with SAC headquarters in Omaha, 
with each other, with bases along the route and with the 
KC-97 tankers that refueled them in the air. 


Their speed-of-light contact was the AN/ARC-21 liaison 
communications set in each of the ships. This is a long- 
range, pressurized, high-altitude airborne system, capable 


of world-wide communications. It may be operated by 
the pilot, so no radio operator is needed. It is character- 
ized by minimum training requirements, simplified 
maintenance, high reliability, positive channel selection 
—with a choice of any 20 of 44,000 frequencies, 


In this as in other ways, RCA serves our Nation’s armed 
forces. RCA scientists and engineers are constantly - 
creating, designing and producing new and better elec- 
tronic systems and equipment. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


DEFENSE ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS 


® 


CAMDEN, N. J. 





~ 


-Ews 


The San Francisco Squadron at its 
March méeting added another success 
to its “Airpower in Action” series. At 
the March meeting the Squadron 
played host to all three B-52 crews 
who circled the world non-stop in 
January. Brig. Gen. William Eubank, 
Commander of SAC’s 93d Bomb 
Wing at Castle AFB, Calif., was the 
principal speaker. 

At the same meeting, the Squadron 
was honored for the second straight 
year by the San Francisco Press and 
- Union League Club. In recognition 
of the Squadron’s airpower progress 
and its community standing, a special 
“AFA Night” was held at the San 
Francisco Press Club. Tom Barbour 
is Squadron Commander. 


Unique is the word for the Los 
Angeles AFA Group Headquarters. 
Theirs is the only AFA organization 
which functions as a group. All metro- 
politan Los Angeles Squadrons op- 
erate under the group, commanded 
by James F. Czach of San Pedro. 
When their combined efforts are con- 
centrated on a_ single assignment, 
things really move. 

A good example is their current 
Golden Anniversary Program, initiated 
by the Los Angeles Metropolitan 
Squadron and now being implemented 
by the entire group. Five days were 


Parodist Will Aubrey sings in honor of Brig. Gen. William 
ubank at dinner given for AFA by San Francisco Press Club. 
hown are Capt. Bob Stephenson, Mike Kavanaugh, Capt. 

Char!+s Fink, Tom Barbour, Ed Montgomery of San Fran- 

cisco Examiner, General Eubank, Boeing’s Harold Mans- 

field, Maj. George Kalebaugh, and Capt. Ernest Campbell. 
flicers were members of the round-the-world B-52 flight. 
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Santa Monica Area Squadron, Calif., Cited for 
successfully demonstrating the teamwork that is necessary to 
achieve complete effectiveness in the basic objective of educating 
the public to an awareness of the airpower concept. 


set aside for the program to include 
model airplane competition, essay 
and poster contests, and static dis- 
plays devoted to aviation progress. A 
banquet at the Hotel Statler, where 
local aviation pioneers were to be 
honored, was to climax the event. 

Earl McClintock, Commander of 
the Los Angeles Metropolitan Squad- 
ron, is general chairman, and is work- 
ing with such groups as the Chamber 
of Commerce, Aero Club, Aircraft 
Industries Association, and local avia- 
tion industries. 


The April issue of “AFA News” re- 
ported that Maj. Gen. Charles F. 
Born, new AFA Texas Wing Com- 
mander, is employed by Temco, in 
Dallas. General Born has reminded 
us that, while he greatly admires 
Temco, he is employed by Texas In- 
struments, for whom he is Director of 
Service Engineering. 


New squadrons organized since the 
last issue include units in Michigan, 
Illinois, and Wisconsin, with another 
group forming in California. 

The Wiley Post Squadron, St. Clair 
Shores, Mich., elected John Pettypool, 
26212 Ursuline, Commander. Other 
officers are Nestor Hildebrand, Vice 
Commander; Joseph Wiland, Secre- 
tary; and Elvin Andreas, Treasurer. 


John R. Alison, Past AFA President, jet ace Walker Mahurin, 
and AFA Wing Commander Curt Christensen (standing) 
were guest speakers at first meeting of new Orange Co., 
Calif., Squadron. Seated is Bob Brooks, the California Wing 
Secretary, while Elwood T. Miller signs the Charter. The 
Charter was formally presented by AFA President John 
P. Henebry at the California Wing Convention on May 11. 


Councilmen are Paul Schmelzer, A. A. 
Huybrechts, and Charles Cheriez, 
who was instrumental in the forma- 
tion of this new Squadron. 

The Waukegan Flight is the newest 
addition to the Illinois family, it was 
announced by Wing Commander Bob 
Vaughan, who led the drive to form 
the unit. Richard P. Bleck, 730 Golf 
Road, was elected Commander. Wil- 
liam Smith is Vice Commander, and 
the Secretary and Treasurer are Rich- 
ard White and Richard Shultis. Earl 
Lowen, Leonard Brysky, John Shebe- 
nik, and Gordon Tucker are Council- 
men. 

In Wisconsin, the Green Bay 
Squadron, under formation last month, 
has been chartered, with Mike Guerin, 
P. O. Box 416, as Commander. Art 
Norgaard is Vice ‘Commander, and 
Otis Pritchard and Hobart DeCaster 
are Secretary and Treasurer. 

Bill Walker, Los Angeles Area Or- 
ganization Director for the California 
Wing, advises us that the new Squad- 
ron in Orange County has been pre- 
sented its charter. John R. Alison and 
Curtis. E. Christensen were on hand 
for the initial organization meeting, 
along with Walker “Bud” Mahurin, a 
Korean jet ace, now with Northrop. 


In California, the San Fernando 
(Continued on page 123) 
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Register 


TOP SPEAKERS—The Hon. James H. Doug- 
las and Gen. Thomas D. White will head 
a group of more than twenty top-flight 
speakers who will address the five-day 
Convention. Mr. Douglas, who became 
Secretary of the Air Force in April, will 
address the Awards Banquet on August 3. 
General White, who takes over as Chief 
of Staff in July, will address the Air- 
power Luncheon on August 2. The theme 
of the Airpower Symposium—“The Eco- 
nomics of National Defense”—is a subject 
of great importance to all of us. The Air 
Research and Development and the Air 
Materiel Briefings on July 31 will fea- 
ture remarks by the Commanders of AMC 
and ARDC. Speakers at the Reserve 
Forces Seminar will include officials from 
ConAC, Hq., USAF, and the Air National 
Guard. 


ANNIVERSARY DAY—August 1, the fiftieth 
birthday of the US Air Force, will in- 
clude a Memorial Service, first-day issue 
of an Air Force commemorative postage 
stamp, an Anniversary Banquet at noon, 
and three Anniversary Balls that evening. 
Many of the men who helped make Air 
Force history will be on hand for the 
Anniversary program. 


REGISTER NOW—The form below is for use 
in registering in advance for the Conven- 


NOW 


AIR FORCE ASSOCIATION’S 1957 
National Convention 
and Airpower Panorama 


Celebrating the Golden 
Anniversary of the USAF 
JULY 31-AUGUST 4 e 





for... 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





« n 


James H. Douglas Gen. Thomas White 


tion. Man and wife can be registered on 
the same form by checking “LADIES” 
and attaching’ the additional $25 fee. 
Only by advance registration can you be 
assured of a seat in the banquet hall and 
select the Anniversary Ball you wish to 
attend. Only employees of AFA Indus- 
trial Associate companies are eligible for 
“INDUSTRIAL” registration. The $25 
registration fee shown below covers all of 
the events listed in the Convention Pro- 
gram at right. The $35 fee covers the 
Convention Program, plus Industry Day. 
There is no registration fee for the Air- 
power Review, the Reserve Forces Semi- 
nar (Reserve Banquet and Reception $5 
per person), the Airpower Panorama, 
and the Memorial Service. 











PRE-CONVENTION EVENTS 


AIRPOWER REVIEW 
Andrews Air Force Base 
SUNDAY—JULY 28: 
2:00 PM: Aerial & Ground Demonstra. 
tions 
USAF Thunderbirds 
Finish of Ricks Jet. Flight 


RESERVE FORCES DAY 
TUESDAY—JULY 30: 
1:00 PM: Reserve Forces Seminar 
5:00 PM: Reserve Forces Reception 
6:30 PM: Reserve Awards Banquet 


INDUSTRY DAY 
WEDNESDAY—JULY 31: 
9:00 AM: Air Materiel Briefing 
12:15 PM: Industrial Luncheon 
2:30 PM: Research & Development Brief. 
ing 











CONVENTION PROGRAM 


WEDNESDAY—JULY 31: 
9:30 AM: AFA Leaders Meeting 
2:30 PM: First AFA Bus. Session 
7:60 PM: Panorama Preview Reception 


THURSDAY—AUGUST 1: Anniversary Day 
9:00 AM: Air Force Memorial Service 
10:00 AM: Airpower Panorama 
USAF Stamp Ceremony 
12:30 PM: USAF Anniversary Banquet 
9:00 PM: Anniversary Balls 


FRIDAY—AUGUST 2: 

9:00 AM: Second AFA Bus. Session 
10:00 AM: Airpower Panorama 
12:30 PM: Airpower Luncheon 

Fashion Luncheon 

3:00 PM: Airpower Symposium 

7:00 PM: Reunion Cocktail-Buffet 


SATURDAY—AUGUST 3: 
9:00 AM: Third AFA Bus. Session 
10:00 AM: Airpower Panorama 
2:00 PM: Final AFA Bus. Session 
7:00 PM: Awards Banquet 








| SUNDAY—AUGUST 4: T 


9:30 AM: Airpower Brunch 


Complete, Clip, and Mail to AFA, 324 Mills Building, Washington 6, D. C. 
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ADVANCE REGISTRATION FORM FOR 1957 AFA CONVENTION 1( ) AM ( ) AM NOT AN AFA MEMBER | ir 
ND 0s ccakd aun eiouice si peeepneuaatawekeseiaduenl NP ct hroauncns | 0 
| Check the type(s) of registration de- | 
j Re oes Le Se ee EON SEA GES se eka Sees a kRe Ree aa Ee OSRaS SEER ees sired and attach full payment: | 
I DERE. ScGEChiulsceah ss sdh bs vee er sens eehe pees eek Ss esse bees ee ookeaaa se o> I oo a ee oma o Ser Bates $25 fc 
; ee a ce isis Sew uae ( ) LADIES 0. ee eres eee $25 
= re t ) ORIN 5. cae s AS $35 | 
op ugha nad as adalah 6 ee a cron 
I I 
a 
| Please check ONE of the following categories with which you wish I 
| to be identified in the attendance record: I 01 
J ( ) GOVERNMENT ( ) ACTIVE MILITARY ( ) AFA | 
y (> INDustRY ( ) RESERVE GUARD & See eee i 
Please check the ANNIVERSARY | 
i BALL you wish to attend August I: a 
I. INDUSTRIAL REGISTRATION (835) restricted to personnel ( ) AMERICAN THEATER . 
. of AFA Industrial Associate Companies ONLY, and _ includes ( ) ASIATIC-PACIFIC THEATER 
i INDUSTRY DAY plus the CONVENTION PROGRAM. ( ) EUROPEAN-AFRICAN-MIDDLE 
i EASTERN THEATER i 
AEE DOE SE a ETE TT EN LT 
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Official Photo U. S. Navy 


unique dual-role radar guidance 


system by 


WSTRUMEMT CORPORATION 


Developed for U.S. Navy Bureau of Ordnance 


Twin Terrier Missile Launchers, shown in this official Navy photo on the 
after-deck of the USS Gyatt, give the world’s first guided missile 
destroyer an atomic-age weapons system equal in range, accuracy 

and striking power to that usually associated with a 45,000-ton ship. 


Key to this successful installation of the supersonic Terrier system 

in the close quarters of a destroyer is the unique new Reeves combined 
automatic missile radar guidance and fire control system, developed 
out of Reeves’ experience with previous successful Terrier installation 
“firsts” in the cruiser USS Boston and in the battleship USS Mississippi. 


While serving the dual role of automatic radar tracking and guidance 

for the Terriers, as well as fire control for the destroyer’s 3” and 5” guns, 
this new Reeves system is compact (as shown by inset 

photo above), has great range and precision, and is capable of 
self-monitoring. It requires few operating personnel. 


Here is yet another example of Reeves’ close and highly successful 
association with the U.S. Navy and other branches of the Armed Forces 
in many of the military electronics projects that have been 

or will be recorded as dramatic “firsts” in their fields. Reeves research, 
engineering and unique precision manufacturing facilities 

are specifically geared to this pioneering tempo. 


RESEARCH and DEVELOPMENT ENGINEERS . . . find a rewarding career in Reeves’ expanding program 
nthe fields of guidance, radar, automation, and computers. Positions available now at all levels. Write to 
Engineering, Personnel Dept., Reeves Instrument Corp., Roosevelt Field, Garden City, Long Island, New York. 


REEVES INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
A subsidiary of Dynamics Corporation of America 
215 East 91st Street, New York 28, New York 











helps Navy's 

first guided missile 
destroyer pack a 
battleship's wallop 
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Fifteen miles from Redlands, California, in 8000 mountainous acres once charted as part 
of a vast Spanish land grant, Grand Central Rocket Co. has set up a new rocket 
test facility. 


This section of California has a colorful and romantic past. Nearby are graceful 
missions built by the Spanish padres nearly two hundred years ago. Among the 
mountains are deserted mines and “ghost towns” recalling the era of the gold rush. 
The test site itself has yielded the remains of an Indian settlement. This is the land 
that knew such men as Kit Carson and John C. Frémont. 


Great men of the past depended on vision, daring, and leadership to accomplish their 
goals. Grand Central is using these same principles in the greatest adventure of our 
time — the conquest of outer space. 


Minutes away, fertile valleys with prospering towns and cities beckon to the science 
adventurer of today. To investigate your career potential in healthful and friendly inland 
Southern California, contact the Personnel Manager. 

Inquiries held confidential, 


Grand Central 


Kocktl. Co. 


REDLANDS, CALIFORNUA 
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AFA NEWS 


CONTINUED 





Valley Squadron and Auxiliary jointly 
participated in the fifth annual instal- 
lation dinner in March at the Hang- 
inan’s Tree Restaurant, Tarzana, Calif. 

Comedian Vince Barnett, a peren- 
nial favorite at AFA conventions, was 
Toastmaster for the dinner, and intro- 
duced the principal speaker, Remi 
Nadeaux, an Air Force Reservist and 
candidate for the Los Angeles City 
Council. Mr. Nadeaux stressed the 
need for airpower advocates in state, 
city, and federal government positions. 

Awards went to several Squadron 
members who have distinguished 
themselves in AFA work. William 
Scroggins was installed as the Squad- 
ron Commander for 1957-58. Mrs. 
Phyllis Christensen, wife of the cur- 
rent California Wing Commander, 
became President of the Auxiliary 
Unit, one of the most active in the 
state. 


The annual installation banquet of 
the Hanscom Squadron, Lexington, 
Mass., was an educational as well as 
a social success this year. 

The program included a symposium 
on the future activities of Hans- 
com AFB, with presentations by Lt. 
Col. Charles Collins, Instrumentations 
Chief at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Lt. Col. Virgil Sheppard, 
Air Force Cambridge Research Cen- 
ter; and George Wood, Information 
Officer for the Center. 


Massachusetts Wing Commander 


Phil Coury and several other Wing 
officials were among the honored 
guests attending the banquet. 


Chicago’s Southwest Squadron spon- 
sored a tour of O’Hare International 
Airport recently for thirty students 
from Kelly and Hyde Park High 
Schools, giving them a close look at 
Air Defense Command and Air Na- 
tional Guard facilities at O'Hare. 

Lt. James Dvorak, 126th Mainte- 
nance Squadron (ANG), was Escort 
Officer for the briefing. The students 
also met with Lt. Col. William Chum, 
Commander of the 168th Fighter 
Squadron, and discussed jet fighter 
tactics. 

Leonard Luka, Southwest Com- 
mander, was Chairman of the pro- 
gram, and went with the group. Maj. 
Dale Miller, of O'Hare, made all ar- 
tangements for the day’s activities. 


The H. H. Arnold Squadron of 
Long Island completed its four-part 
airpower program the weekend of 
May 18-19. Some 300 teachers, prin- 
cipals, and guidance counselors par- 
ticipated in the program, appropri- 
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At Charter meeting of the St. Paul, Minn., Squadron, Leo Goodrich, left, the 






Squadron Commander, is shown with Col. Robert L. Gould, Commander, Duluth 
AFB, the guest speaker for the program; and Brig. Gen. Ray S. Miller, USAF 
(Ret.), a Charter member. Wing Commander Bill Kohlan presented the Charter. 


ately called “Classroom in the Sky.” 
Immediately following, the educators 
were given an aerial tour of Long 
Island as guests of commercial car- 
riers in the area. The entire program 
took place at MacArthur Field where 
the featured speaker was Dr. John 
Furbay, aviation education special- 
ist with Trans World Airlines. 

The following day, 200 selected 
students were also treated to an aerial 
tour of Long Island as a feature of 
the “Long Island Pioneer Day” pro- 
gram. To qualify for the flight, stu- 
dents entered an essay contest spon- 
sored by the Squadron in cooperation 
with local high schools. The essay 


subject was “Aviation Today and To- 
morrow,” with the best 200 youthful 
writers receiving the one-hour flight. 
In addition, the four top winners were 
specially honored. 

The weekend activities climaxed a 
four-part program started by the 
Squadron last autumn to acquaint 
citizens of Long Island with the im- 
pact of aviation on their everyday life. 
The first two programs highlighted 
aviation industry on Long Island and 
examined what it contributes to the 
community as well as to national de- 
fense, and took up the careers open 
to young people in military service. 

(Continued on following page) 








Jack Rettaliata, left, Long Island Pioneer Day Chairman, and Ray Zobian, 
Roslyn science teacher, right, look on as Merike Konendant and Bill Fever- 
bach post notices of essay contest results (see text). Both are pupils at 
Roslyn High School. The program is sponsored by AFA’s H. H. Arnold Squadron. 
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Jack B. Rettaliata, Public Relations 
Director for Grumman Aircraft Engi- 
neering Corp., who served as program 
chairman, said, “Pioneer Day gave 
the students an opportunity to see 
for themselves that aviation offers ca- 
reers that point to the future.” We 
agree and congratulate the H. H. 
Arnold Squadron for its timely treat- 
ment of a vital and most interesting 
subject. 


Cautioning against the temptation 
to become complacent about airpower 
progress, AFA Executive Director 
James H. Straubel told a Dayton, 
Ohio, audience late in April that “We 
must not forget the lessons of the 
first fifty years of the Air Force.” Mr. 
Straubel was the principal speaker at 
a banquet given by the Douglas Air- 
craft Co., in honor of the unveiling 
at the AF Central Museum, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, of one of the Douglas 
“World Cruisers” that flew round-the- 
world in 1924. 

The surviving crew members of all 
the World Cruisers, as well as the 
crew of the 1949 globe-girdling B-50 
Lucky Lady II, and the crews of the 
SAC B-52s that circled the world non- 
stop in January were honored guests 


at the ceremony. CBS news analyst 
Lowell Thomas was master of cere- 
monies, and AMC Commander Gen. 
E. W. Rawlings was host at the base, 
while Donald Douglas, Jr., was host 
at the Biltmore Hotel where the ban- 
quet was held. Among the guests was 
Don Wohlford of Akron, Ohio Wing 
Commander. 


CROSS COUNTRY. . 


. . Several 





On visit to Philadelphia, film star Jim- 
my Stewart accepts Squadron Citation 
from Commander Dave Kurtz, as Past 
Commander Joe Dougherty looks on. 


CONTINUED 


AFA Squadrons have participated in 
the community programs welcoming 
the Warner Brothers’ picture “The 
Spirit of St. Louis” to their cities, 
Among them have been Squadrons on 
Long Island, as well as Philadelphia, 
Washington, and Cleveland. In many 
of these cities Jimmy Stewart (see cut), 
star of the film, took part. Stewart, 
an active Air Reservist, is presently 
serving on two national AFA com 
mittees, and is a former member of 
the Board of Directors. ... A feature 
of the annual Fiesta Tropicale, big 
community celebration in Hollywood, 
Fla., is the torchlight parade. This 
year the Hollywood Squadron was se 
lected to receive an award for its en- 
try... . Two changes in Wing con 
vention dates have been announced; 
Massachusetts will hold its meeting 


on June 22, and Wisconsin on June 


20. Previously the dates were June 
1-2 for Massachusetts, and June 22 
for Wisconsin. . . . AFA’s Miss Ait 
power, Joanne Alford, is currently 
winding up the last trip on her nation= 
wide tour during which she has spoken 
to thousands of high school students 
in dozen of cities in all sections of the 
country. : 

—Gus Dubs 





MAIL YOUR: RESERVATION REQUEST NOW! 


AFA National Convention & Airpower Panorama 


WASHINGTON, D. C. y JULY 30-AUGUST 4, 1957 


More than 1,800 persons have re- 
served hotel rooms for the Conven- 
tion. The Sheraton-Park and Shore- 
ham Hotels, headquarters, have been 
“sold out” of both rooms and suites 


AFA Hotels and Room Rates 





for weeks. Do not request reservations 
at either of these hotels. Excellent 
accommodations are available at the 
other hotels. The Windsor Park, across 
the park from the Sheraton-Park, has 


a number of apartment-type suites at 
reasonable rates. The hotels below are 
listed according to distance from the 
Sheraton-Park. The Continental is sug- 
gested for Panorama exhibit personnel. 


= eee ee ee eT 


Mail to: 






































l 
| AFA HOUSING OFFICE 
HOTEL SINGLE | DOUBLE TWIN | Convention & Visitors Bureau 
1616 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Sheraton-Park Sold Out | Sold Out | Sold Out | DATE <i 
Shoreham Sold Out | Sold Out | Sold Out | — 
Windsor Park* $9.00 $12.00 $12.00 { 
Dupont Plaza* 9.50 12.50 12.50 [ ADDRESS. —— 
Woodner* None 13.50 13.50 
Mayflower* 9.00 14.50 16.50 [ CITY & STATE —— ee 
Statler* 11.50 | 15.00 | 16.50 re = 
Lee House 8.50 12.00 12.00 | FIRST CHOICE SECOND CHOICE THIRD CHOICE 
Burlington 7.50 10.00 10.00 t ( ) Lew ( ) Average ( ) High 
Ambassador 7.50 11.00 12.00 | TYPE BOOM DESIRED RATE 
Hamilton 7.00 10.50 10.50 
Continental 7.00 9.00 10.00 | ARRIVAL DATE & HOUR —— 
* Suites available—one bedroom, $25; two bed- | DEPARTURE DATE —————— 
room, $40. Above rates are averages—lower " OTHERS IN ROOM _. 


and higher rates are available. 
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Sending a needle to intercept a needle... 


Tarow a needle high into the air. 
Then try to hit the needle by throw- 
ing another needle at it. You’ll know 
how hard a task it is to intercept a 
deadly enemy “needle” rushing to- 
wards you from the sky at hypersonic 
speeds. 

Engineers and scientists of 


Sylvania’s Electronic Systems Divi- 
sion are working to answer the threat 
of enemy ballistic missiles. Accept- 
ing complete responsibility, from idea 
to production, they are creating an 
integrated weapons system ... a 
ground-to-air ballistic missile inter- 
cept system. 


Whether your project requires man- 
agement or technical experience for 
complex integrated systems, sub-sys- 
tems, equipments or special com- 
ponents, from initial concept through 
mass production—Sylvania engineers 
will be glad to discuss methods of 
solving your specific problems. 


SyYLVANIA ELEctrRIC Propucts INc. 


Electronic Systems Division 
100 First Avenue, Waltham, Mass. 


x SYLVANIA 


UGHTING ¢ RADIO ELECTRONICS TELEVISION *¢ ATOMIC ENERGY 





hake 


. - Total eception is the special job of ECM... Electronic Countermeasures. ECM tells the 


enemy where you're not and what you're not. It fences you from detection, alerts you to 
trouble. It blinds the enemy, shields you. » » ECM plays a disruptive role against all 
aggressive electronic action, smashes its pattern, draws a red herring across its search 
paths. » » ECM is a sophisticated system of defense designed to protect strategic 
aircraft at minimum risk. Without ECM our weapons systems concept is danger- 
ously modified. With it, the structure of our national defense becomes impregnable. 
» » In ECM, “the silent warfare of deception,” LMEE, leading producer of such systems in 
the free world, contributes another special competence to world peace. Write Dept. A, 


COC TTT a 


Aviation EPectronies Products Quolude: 


WEAPONS CONTROL RADAR «+ SEARCH RADAR + INDICATORS AND DISPLAY + COUNTERMEASURES + NAVIGATIO 
MISSILE CONTROL » AIRBORNE SONAR * COMMUNICATIONS ¢ FUZES » AUTOMATIC TEST. « DATA PROCESSING 


Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


LIGHT MILITARY ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT DEPARTMENT 
FRENCH ROAD, UTICA, NEW YORK 


A DEPARTMENT IN THE DEFENSE ELECTRONICS Divisio 





Danny knew it was do-or-die. Mustering his strength, he lunged for the front cockpit as the plane hurtled down. 


AutHor’s Note: This is a true story, 
but the names and numbers of the 
players and the locations have been 
changed to protect the guilty, who is 
a friend of mine. 


HE five o’clock beer call at O’Brien 

Field was going full tilt when 2d 

Lt. Danny Danielson appeared on 
the scene wearing a long, disappointed 
lace. Wearily he plunked down in a 
thar and silently poured himself a 
~ of beer from the pitcher on the 
able, 
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Once in a while, we all 


GOOF A LITTLE 


By David F. McCallister 


“Turned down again, Danny?” Lieu- 
tenant Baringer asked. The young 
second lieutenants seated at the table 
looked at Danny, waiting for the an- 
swer that they knew was forthcoming. 
Danny nodded his crew-cut blond 
head resignedly. 

“Looks like I'll spend the rest of my 
life teaching these cadets how to fly 
that PT-21.” 

“We're all in the same boat, Danny,” 
Baringer replied. “Any one of us would 
give his right arm to get into a fighter 
outfit.” 


Danny didn’t reply. He just sipped 
his beer and wondered if the war 
would pass him by—before he once 
got a shot at a German or Jap aircraft. . 
It had been more than a year since 
the Japs had bombed Pearl Harbor. 
Danny had been teaching students 
how to fly in civilian life for three years 
before that infamous day. After flying 
nearly two thousand hours, he felt 
that he should get a crack at the Japs, 
or at least an opportunity to instruct 
at a fighter RTU. 

(Continued on following page) 
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GOOF A LITTLE 











“What did Old Ironpants have to 
say about your letter requesting a 
combat fighter assignment?” Baringer 
asked. 

“Said if I bothered him with an- 
other letter he’d transfer me to Ooga- 
honk Island where I'd tow targets for 
the rest of my military career,” Danny 
replied unhappily. 

“Ugh,” Baringer replied distaste- 
fully, “the Army Air Corps’ Devil’s 
Island.” 

The other lieutenants joined in the 
conversation and for two hours sipped 
beer and dreamed aloud about flying 
P-40s, P-51s, and P-47s. One even said 
he’d take a P-38, and was promptly 
doused with beer for even mentioning 
a twin-engine aircraft—a nasty word 
in a single-engine pilot’s vocabulary. 

“Say, Danny,” Baringer said, “did 
you hear about that student bailing 
out this afternoon after you left?” 

“No. What happened?” 

“The kid said he was flying along 
minding his own business and sud- 
denly the control stick broke at the 
bottom.” 

“What did he do then?” Danny 
asked anxiously. 

“Threw it over the side and followed 
it down.” 

“Why, that stupid idiot!” Danny ex- 
claimed, gaining the attention of the 
group. “Why didn’t he jump out on 
the wing, walk up to the front cock- 
pit, and climb in?” 

The lieutenants howled at the sug- 
gestion. 

“What’s the matter with that?” 
Danny asked seriously, irritated by 
their jeering. 

“Come now, Danny,” Baringer said. 
“You wouldn’t expect anybody in his 
right mind to climb out of the rear 
cockpit of a PT-21 and then climb into 
the front cockpit while it was still air- 
borne, would you?” 

“Certainly. Why not?” he asked. 

The crowd jeered louder. 

“Have you ever heard of anybody 
doing it?” Baringer asked. 

“No. But that doesn’t mean it can’t 
be done.” 

“I don’t think it can be done,” 
Baringer said. 

“It can, too,” Danny retorted. 

“Can you do it?” 

Danny pulled at his beer and 
thought for a moment. 

“Well,” Baringer asked, “can you?” 

Danny looked at the faces staring 
at him and realized he was cornered. 

“You're damned right I can do it! 
And what’s more I'll show you it can 
be done at high noon tomorrow right 
over the middle of O’Brien Field!” 
High noon came all too soon the 
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next day for Danny. But he was up 
there at three thousand feet in the 
rear cockpit of a PT-21 at the ap- 
pointed hour. His cohorts had been 
sworn to secrecy about the stunt, but 
like all military secrets it spread 
around the base at twice the speed of 
light. As Danny looked down thou- 
sands of eyes looked back up at him. 
One pair belonged to Old Ironpants, 
who was taking an extremely dim view 
of the exhibition. 

Approaching the middle of the field, 
Danny wondered if he shouldn't give 
up the crazy scheme and let discretion 
become the better part of valor. The 
thought fled as he realized the humilia- 
tion he would suffer if he backed out. 
His fellow flyers would never allow 
him to live it down. ; 

Easing back on the power, he un- 
fastened his seat belt, then pulled the 
nose of the aircraft above the horizon. 
Hurriedly, he raised one leg over the 
cockpit and put a foot on the wing. 
Instantly, the aircraft began diving 
and rolling to the left, the earth taking 
on a different appearance than when 
he was seated in the cockpit. Slipping 
back into the cockpit, he righted the 
aircraft and swung around the field 
for another try. 

This time he breathed a little heavier 
as he pulled the nose above the hori- 
zon and banked to the right to offset 
the drag of his body on the left wing. 


With the engine popping and spitting, . 


he quickly climbed out of the cockpit 
and got two feet on the wing. No 
sooner had both feet touched the wing 
when the aircraft began diving and 
turning to the*left again. Frantically, 
he leaped for the control stick in the 
rear cockpit; and with half his body 
and both legs lashed by the increasing 
speed of the slipstream, he righted the 
little trainer and pulled himself back 
into the cockpit, thoroughly shaken 
by the ordeal. 

Once again he looked down at the 
crowd three thousand feet below. He 
realized the feat was much more dif- 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 

Dave McCallister admits this story's 
about a good friend of his, who’s now 
in Washington. The friend could like- 
ly tell us a few stories about McSnap- 
per, who's pretty colorful himself. 
Now Chief Test Pilot for All-American 
Engineering Co., in Delaware, he 


- makes soup, is a caterer, and sells his 


own jet navigational device, the “Soup- 
Cutter.” He’s the father of six, com- 
mands the Air Guard’s 142d Fighter- 
Interceptor Squadron at New Castle 
AFB, and won last year’s AFA Ricks 
Memorial Trophy event for ANG pilots. 
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ficult than he had anticipated, and in 
his immediate future he could foresee 
a shadow of impending doom. In the 
worst way he wanted to call it off and 
land, but he knew there would be no 
living with his cohorts if he backed 
down now. 

Whirling around the field for an- 
other try, he debated whether or not 
he should remove his parachute s0 
that he could have greater freedom of 
movement. One glance at the cold, 
hard ground far below chased the 
thought from his mind. 

At the field boundary he chopped 
the throttle again and: pulled the nose 
extremely high, and just as it was 
about to stall he banked steeply to the 
right. With a do-or-die determination 
he leaped onto the wing and inched 
forward, clutching the edge of the rear 
cockpit with his right hand. The left 
wing began falling out from under his 
feet, and the nose began dropping be- 
low the horizon. His breath came in 
short, fast gulps, and he knew he had 
committed himself too far to get back 
in the rear cockpit. Mustering all his 
strength, he lunged for the front cock- 
pit and grasped the edge with his 
fingers. Down the aircraft plunged, 
out of control! 

Utter destruction seemed imminent 
as he fought against the sinister slip- 
stream. With a mighty effort he inched 
his body forward and made a frantic 
lunge for the control stick and caught 
it! Half out and half in the cockpit, he 
righted the bird. Then, trembling in 
every part of his body, he climbed 
into the cockpit. 

Although a hero among his fellow 
instructors, young Danny was not ap- 
preciated by Old Ironpants, who 
chewed him up one side and down 
the other until only his bare frame re- 
mained. When there was nothing more 
left to chew, the sentence was pr0- 
nounced: 

“And for the remainder of youl 
military career you will tow targets at 
Oogahonk Island. Your disciplinary 
transfer will become effective as of 
today.” 

Danny took it all in his stride, and 
for the first week at Oogahonk Island 
he saw little except the inside of af 
AT-6 tow-target plane that towed tar 
gets that nobody seemed to hit. At the 
end of the sixth day he walked ovet 
to his CO, who was studying a target 
with very few holes in it. 

“Sir,” Danny said, “if I couldnt 
shoot any better than that, I wouldat 
have the guts to wear a pair of pilot 
wings.” 

The CO. was taken aback. So mueh 

(Continued on page 131) 
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Vickers, H\DRAULICS 


PACKAGED HYD! 
means complete 
components and ti 
for design, mai 
formance testing by a si 
sponsible source. Output is 
2.5 equiv. hp; length approx. 
weight approx, 13.5 Ib, © 


As the rapidly-expanding missile program progresses, more 
and more applications are being found where Vickers 
Hydraulics will be used to advantage. Vickers has miniatur- 
ized components that can be integrated into system pack- 
ages with minimum tubing . . . manifolding components 
gives no opportunity for leakage. These “packaged” 
systems with their optimum performance and _ reliability 
are used to power missile control surfaces. Minimum space 
and weight, easy installation and servicing are other 
important advantages. Get in touch with the nearest office 
listed at the right for further information. 





VICKERS INCORPORATED 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


Aero Hydraulics Division 
Engineering, Sales and Service Offices: 





Administrative & 3201 Lomita Blvd. 
Engineering Center P.O. Box 2003 


Detroit 32, Michigan Torrance, California 





District Sales and Service Offices: 
Albertson, Long Island, N. Y., 882 Willis Ave. ¢ Arlington, Texas, P. O. 
Box 213 « Seattle 4, Washington, 623 8th Ave. South « Washington 5, 
D.C, 624-7 Wyatt Bldg. ¢ Additional Service facilities: Miami Springs, 
Florida, 641 De Soto Drive 
TELEGRAMS: Vickers WUX Detroit e TELETYPE: “ROY” 1149 e CABLE: Videt 
OVERSEAS REPRESENTATIVE: 
The Sperry Gyroscope Co., Ltd.— Great West Road, Brentford, Middx., England 


Write for new Bulletin A-5216 


7645 
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The Navy depends on Daystrom Instrument 
to produce reliable electronic torpedo con- 
trol equipment. Only a quality product will 
do the job. 

Today’s weapons programs are geared to 
obtain the utmost in reliability . . . Day- 
strom, ‘where reliability is a standard for 
production and engineering, has established 
a reputation for quality products with all 
branches of the Armed Services and in- 
dustry. 

Daystrom is ready to assist you with your 
critical requirements. Drop us a line. We 
will be happy to come see you, and discuss 
our qualifications. 


— 
DA TROM ff instrument 
| Ee 


Div. of Daystrom, Inc. Archbald, Penna. 
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so that he nodded toward the line of 
P-40s. 

“There they are, boy. Show me you 
can hit and you've got yourself a P-40 
to fly.” 

Danny jumped with glee, but not 
for long. There was a P-40 to fly. And 
how he flew it! By the end of the 
second week he was complete master 
of the machine that he dearly loved to 
fy. And on top of it he was plastering 
the targets with fifty-caliber bullet 
holes. Overnight he became a fair- 


haired boy and was authorized to take 
his P-40 on a cross-country flight. 

Normally, the first place a fighter 
jockey wants to take his fighter on his 
first cross country is HOME. But not 
Danny. He landed at O’Brien Field 
less than an hour after take-off and 
was greeted by his former companions, 
who stared with envy and awe. 

“How did you do it?” Baringer 
asked. 

“It was easy,” Danny replied. “In 
this man’s Air Corps you've got to goof 


up a little if you want to get ahead.” 

After a combat tour in WW II and 
another in Korea, Lt. Col. Danny 
Danielson still retains his keen sense 
of humor, but has changed consider- 
ably. The tiny crow’s feet that once 
lined the corners of his eyes have be- 
come eagle’s talons, the mark of a 
combat fighter pilot. And although he 
laughs when he tells this story to his 
friends, he’s quick to admit that he 
used up his entire bag of luck on that 
one stunt.—ENpD 
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Ist in Safety! 

Ist in Comfort! 

Ist in Pilot's Choice 

The modern method of simulated instru- 


ment flight for training and maintaining 
proficiency. $15.00 at your Airport or 


FRANCIS AVIATION 


Box 299 Lansing, Mich. 














You know those rare days when 
everything checks? Air smells good. 
Food tastes terrific. Even the old face 
looks good in the mirror. Today can 
be that kind of day. Just do two 
things. Call your doctor for a thor- 
ough medical checkup for cancer. 
Then write out a check—a nice fat 
one — to the American Cancer 
iety, and send it to “Cancer” in 
Care of your local Post Office. 
AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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Power 
Fin 
Reserve: 


he Mountain Climber... 


POWER IN RESERVE: As 
partners of the Armed 
Services, America’s civilian 
maintenance contractors are 
a skilled adjunct in the 
overhaul of military 
airframes, engines, and 
accessories. Here — because 
of training, equipment, and 
experience in action today 
— is vital Power In Reserve 
should the Nation be 
forced again into an all-out 
“tomorrow.” 





The Aircraft Service Association 


SUITE 642, 1001 CONNECTICUT AVE., NW, WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


AERODEX, INC., Miami, Fla. © AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING & MAINTENANCE CO., 
Oakland, Calif. © DALLAS AIRMOTIVE, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 

FAIRCHILD AIRCRAFT DIVISION, Hagerstown, Md. © FLIGHT ENTERPRISES, INC., 
Bradley Field, Conn. © GRAND CENTRAL AIRCRAFT CO., Glendale, Calif. 
LOCKHEED AIRCRAFT SERVICE, INC., Burbank, Calif. ¢ PACIFIC AIRMOTIVE CORP., 
Burbank, Calif. © L. B. SMITH AIRCRAFT CORP., Miami, Fla. © SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
AIRCRAFT CORP., Ontario, Calif. © SOUTHWEST AIRMOTIVE CO., Dallas, Tex. 
SPARTAN AIRCRAFT CO., Tulsa, Okla. «© TEMCO AIRCRAFT: CORP., Dallas, Texas. 








mis is AFA 


OBJECTIVES 


The Air Force Association is an independent, non-profit, airpower organization with no p ' 
sonal, political or commercial axes to grind; established January 26, 1946; incorporat 
February 4, 1946. 





e To assist in obtaining and maintaining adeauate airpower for national security and world peace. @ To keep AFA members and 
public abreast of developments in the field of aviation. ¢ To preserve and foster the spirit of fellowship among former and present” 


personnel of the United States Air Force. 


MEMBERSHIP 





Active Members: Individuals honorably dis- 
charged or retired from military service 
who have been members of, or either as- 
signed or attached to the USAF or its 
predecessor services, or who are currently 
enrolled in the Air Force Reserve or the 
Air National Guard. $5.00 per year. 

Service Members (non-voting, non-office- 
holding): Military personnel now assigned 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


or attached to the USAF. $5.00 per year. 
Cadet Members (non-voting, non-office- 
holding): Individuals enrolled as Air Force 
ROTC “Cadets, Civil Air Patrol Cadets, or 
Cadets of the US Air Force Academy. $3.00 
per year. 

Associate Members: (non-voting, non-office- 
holding): Individuals not otherwise eligi- 
ble for membership who have demonstrated 


their interest in furthering the aims and 
purposes of the Air Force Association, ” a 
$5.00 per year. : 
Industrial Associates: Companies affiliating — 
with the Air Force Association on a non- 
membership status that receive subscri 
tions to AIR FORCE Magazine and spe 
magazine supplements known a3 Industrial 
Service Reports. 





JULIAN B. ROSENTHAL, Secretary 
630 Fifth Ave. 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Regional Vice Presidents: Thomas C. Steb- 
bins, 66 Uxbridge St., Worcester, Mass. 
(New England); Leonard A. Work, 511 
Ciarence Ave., State College, Penna. 
(Northeast); William W. Spruance, RFD 1, 
Wilmington, Del. (Central East); Alex G. 
Morphonios, 3131 NW 16th St., Miami. Fla. 
(Southeast); Jerome Green, 23090 Park- 
lawn, Oak Park 37, Mich. (Great Lakes); 
Edwin A. Kube, 4516 42nd Ave., South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. (North Central); Fred 
O. Rudesill, 516 Sadie Ave., Metairie, La. 
(South Central); J. Chesley Stewart, 1423 
Locus St., St. Louis 3, Mo. (Midwest); 
Clements McMullen, 515 Lamont Ave., San 
Antonio 9, Tex. (Southwest); Gwynn a8 
Robinson, P. O. Box 106, Colorado Springs, 
Colo. (Rocky Mountain); Winfield G. 
Young, 2039 E. 103 St., Seattle 55, Wash. 
(Northwest); Charles O. Morgan, Jr., 1310 
Milis Tower, San Francisco, Calif. (Far 
West); Roy J. Leffingwell, P. O. Box 2450, 


WING COMMANDERS 


JOHN P. HENEBRY, President 
Box 448 
Park Ridge, Ill. 
. GILL ROBB WILSON, 
Chairman of the Board 
366 Madison Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Honolulu, T. H. (Pacific Ocean Area). 
Directors: John R. Alison, c/o Northrop 
Aircraft, Inc., Hawthorne, Calif.; George 
A. Anderl, 412 N. Humphrey Ave., Oak 
Park, IIL; Walter T. Bonney, 9414 St. An- 
drews Way, Silver Spring, Md.; Benjamin 
W. Chidlaw, 23555 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, 
Ohio; John J. Currie, 175 E. Railway Ave., 
Paterson, N. J.; Edward P. Curtis, 343 State 
St., Rochester 4, N. Y.; James H. Doolittle, 
100 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif.; 
Joseph J. Foss, Governor’s Office, Pierre, 
S. Dak.; Jack B. Gross, 2933 N. Front St., 
Harrisburg, Penna.; George D. Hardy, 
3403 Nicholson St., Hyattsville, Md.; Robert 
S. Johnson, Brae & Shadow Lane, Wood- 
bury, N. Y.; Michael Kavanaugh, 925 
Golden Gate, San Francisco, Calif.; Arthur 
F. Kelly, 6060 Avion Drive, Los Angeles 45, 
Calif.; George C. Rg wt 23 W. 45th St., 
New York 36, N. Y.; Thomas G. Lanphier, 
Jr., 3165 Pacific Highway, San Diego 12, 


SAMUEL M. HECHT, Treasurer 
The Hecht Co. 
Baltimore 1, Md. 

Calif.; Stephen F. Leo, Sverdrup & co 
Cafritz Bldg., Washington, D. C.; Carb 
Long, 1050 Century Bidg., Pittsburgh 
Penna.; Hardin W. Masters, 621 N. Robin 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Peter J. Schenk, 16 
Las Canoas Rd., Santa Barbara, Calif.; c. R. 
Smith, Apt. 4-A, Ng Park Ave., New York 
22, N. Y.; Carl A. Spaatz, 9405 Oak Lane, 
Chevy Chase, Md.; Arthur C. Sto 
1807 N. 16th St., Omaha, Nebr.; Harold 
Stuart, Suite 1510, Nat’l Bank of 
Bidg., Tulsa, Okla.; James M. Trail, 
1098, Boise, ak 
Lavonia, Ga.; F. Walkowicz, Suite 
30 Rockefeller he, New York 20, N. 
Frank W. Ward, 257 Lake Shore Dr., Battle 
Creek, Mich.; Morry Worshill, 2223 H 
land Ave., Chicago 45, Ill; Msg r. Wi 
F. Mullally, National Chaplain, 4924 Ban- 
croft Ave., St. Louis 9, Mo., ex-officio mem- 
ber; William Sparks, National Comman- 
der, Arnold Air Society, University 7 ; 
Denver, Denver, Colo., ex-officio member, 





Thomas E. Bazzarre, Jr., Beckley, W. Va.; 
Girard A. Bergeron, Warwick, R. L; 
Charles F. Born, Dallas, Tex.; Wallace 
Brauks, St. Louis, Mo.; Paul ‘Canonica, 
Pueblo, Colo.; Curtis Christensen, Van Nuys, 
Calif.; Philippe Coury, Readville, Mass.; 
Robert Cox, Harrisburg, Penna.; Alan Cross, 
Miami, Fla.; Irvin F. Duddleson, South Bend, 
nd.; C.J. Fern, Honolulu, T. H.; Paul Fonda, 


COMMUNITY LEADERS 


Hagerstown, Md.; Wayne Fredericks, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich.; "William H. Hadley, Little 
Rock, Ark.; Clyde Hailes, New Orleans, La.; 
Ken Hamiler, Millington, N. J.;3 Harold R. 
Hansen, Seattle, Wash.; Thomas Hogan, 
Mississippi City, Miss.; Joseph Jacobs, Og- 
gem. Utah; Arland L. James, Albuquerque, 

M.; Maurice Marrs, Oklahoma City, 
ide Robert N. Maupin, Cheyenne, Wyo.; 


Herbert 


McCormack, Milwaukee, Wis; 
gs H. Mitchell, Portland, Ore.; Wi 


Ross, Mobile, Ala.; Walter L. Savage, 
Washington, D. C.; William Stein, New York, 
N. Ernest Vandiver, Atlanta, Ga.; Rob- 
ert Womanene Mt. Prospect, II1.; Frank W. 
Wiley, Helena, Mont.; Don Wohlford, 
Akron, Ohio; Glenn Yaussi, Lincoln, Nebr. 





Akron, Ohio, James D. Wohlford, 247 Pierce 
Ave., Cuyahoga Falls; Albany, N. Y., LeRoy 
Middleworth, 387 Myrtle Ave.; Aliquippa, 
Penna., William Ronm, 1306 McMinn St.; 

Atlanta, Ga., Arthur R. Patton, 1776 War- 
ren Ct., N.W.; Arlington, Mass., Richard 
Carter, 147 Jason St.; Baltimore, Md., Meir 
Wilensky, P.O. Box 3725; Baton Rouge, La., 
William A. Cox, Elm St., Denham Springs; 
Battle Creek, Mich., Stewart Mast, 190 W. 
Territorial Rd.; Berwyn, Ill., Walter R. 
Mahler, 6415 Roosevelt Rd.; Boise, Idaho, 
C. B. Reese, P.O. Box 1098; Boston, Mass., 
Philipe Coury, 77 Readville St., Readville; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., R. H. Kestler, '436 Lincoln 
Ave.; Buffalo, N. Y., Carlton Proctor, 77 
Oakmont; Cambridge, Mass., Paul F. Bar- 
tel, 689 Massachusetts Ave.; Canton, Ohio, 
Herbert Bryant, 912 7th St., N.E.; Chicago, 
Ill., Robert Vaughan, 713 N. Pine, Mt. Pros- 
pect; Chicopee, Mass., Raymond J. Tom- 
chik, 104 Granville Ave.; Cleveland, Ohio, 
Willard L. Dougherty, 1630 Euclid. Ave.; 
Clifton, N. J., Betty Kalincsak, 156 Union 
Ave.; Coeur a’Alene, Idaho, Ralph Funke, 
508 2d St.; Colorado Springs, Colo., James 
Reilly, 2818 En * Gap Rd.; Dallas, 
Tex., Wylie Stuffilebeme, First . National 
Bank, Grand Prairie; Dayton, Ohio, Jack 
Jenefsky, 1428 Benson Dr.; Daytona Beach, 
Fla., William Wright, P.O. Box 1730; Den- 
ver, Colo., Ted Stell, 323 E. 17th Ave.; Des 
Moines, Joel Johnson, Bldg. 46, Dickman 
Ave.; Detroit, Mich., Stewart Greer, 18941 
Pierson; Elgin, Ill., Charles Chodl, Rt. 4, 
Box 212; Enid, Okla., Vernon Murphy, 430 
S. Van Buren; Fairfield, Calif., Alan Engell, 


NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Box 521, Suisun; Flint, Mich., William 
Sharpe, 422 E. Dayton; Fresno, Calif., 
James McDivitt, 1362 N. Hughes Ave.; 
Green Bay, Wis., Mike Guerin, P.O. Box 
416; Gulfport, Miss., Louis Riefler, 2001 
Curcor Dr., Miss. City; Hagerstown, Md., 
Roland Hebb, P.O. Box 333; Harrisburg, 
Penna., Stephen Yednock, 2323 Kensington 
St.; Hollywood, Fla., Vincent Wise, 41 Ed- 
mund Rd.; Honolulu, T H., V. T. Rice, 302 
Castle & Cook Bldg.; Houston, Tex., Earl 
Shouse, 1009 San Jacinto Bldg.; Knoxville, 
Tenn.. Laurence Frierson, c/o Hamilton 
Nat’l Bank; Lake Charles, La., L. R. Savoie, 
Gordon Bidg.; La Mar, Colo., Arthur 
Kroell, Box 212; Lansing, Mich., Richard 
Pifer, 4415 De Camp St., Holt, Mich.; Las 
Vegas, Nev., Ray Culley, 2421 So. 5th St.; 

Lewistown, ‘Penna., Anthony Sinitski, Box 
185; Lexington, Mass., Harold E. Lawson, 
RFD; Lincoln, Nebr.. Walter Black, 726 
Stuart Bldg:; Long Beach, Calif., Richard 
Trevor, 5363 The Toledo; Los Angeles, Calif., 
James Czach, 1729 W. 4th St., San Pedro, 
Calif.; Marietta, Ga., Joseph A. Sellars, 401 
S. Woodland Dr.; Meridian, Miss., James E. 
Baxter, Box 729; Miami, Fla., Robert Myer, 
Jr., Box 151, IAB; Miami Beach, Fla., John 
Peterson, 4881 Lake Dr. Lane, So. Miami; 
Millington, N. J., Ken Hamler, Overlook 
Rd.; Milwaukee, Wis., Kenneth Kuenn, 202 
E. Chambers St.; Minneapolis, Minn., Rob- 
ert P. Knight, 806 Morehead, White Bear 
Lake; Mobile, Ala., William Ross, 352 
Durande Dr.; Nashville, Tenn., James Rich, 
3022 23d Ave. S.; New Orleans, La., Clyde 
Hailes, 5218 St. Roch; New York, N. Y., 


William Stein, 236 W. 27th St.; Norman, 
Okla., Newton Moscoe, 1303 Ann ‘Arbor re é 
Ogden, Utah, John Dayhuff, P. O. Box 1063; 
Oklahoma City, Okla, ‘Ted Findeiss, 148 | 
Sherwood Lane; Omaha, Nebr., Danforth ~ 
Loring, 209 S. i9th St.; Park Forest, Il, 
Albert Stein, 14 Bertoldo Rd.; Philadelphia, a 
Penna., David Kurtz, 239 Ken Rd., Sp a 
field; Phoenix, Ariz., James ‘Shore, 3312 , 
Coulter; Pittsburgh, Penna., Lee S. Smith, 
Greenwald oe Portland, Ore., George El- 
den, 4534 N. E. 35th St.; Pueblo, Colo., Harry 
Haney, 223 Creston Dr.; Sacramento, Calif., 
Harvey McKay, 1521 Castec Dr.; St. Louis, 
Mo., Ken Wander, 8804 Swifton ved St. 
Paul, Minn., Leo Goodrich, 1375 Murray St. 
San Diego, ’ Calif., Warren Smith, 3959 8th 
Ave.; San Francisco, Calif., Thomas Bar- 
bour, 703 Market St.; Savannah, Ga., 
drew Swain, 1931 Grove St.; Seattle, Wash, 
Harold Hansen, Exchange Bldg.; Shreve- 
port, La., Frank Keith, 3805 Baltimore; 
Sioux Falls, S. D., Duane Corning, 2713 S. 
Duluth Ave.; Spokane, Wash., Roy Hanney, 
Realty Bldg:; State College, ‘Penna... 
McKinley, 642 Fairway Rd.; Stockton, 
Calif., Dean Williams, 1627 W. Lane; Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., Alden West, 117 Paddock Dr. 
DeWitt; Tampa, Fla., George Lyons, Jt 
707 W. River Dr.; Taunton, Mass., Stephen 
Tetlow, P. O. Box 423; Toledo, Ohio, ai 
Bolinger, 536 Foredale, Ave.; Trento! “a 
N. J., Anthony Bliznawicz, 315 *Hollyw 
Dr.; Washington, Dp. Cs ‘Walter Savage, 
1500 Massachusetts Ave., N.W.; Waukegal, 
Ill., Richard Bleck, 730 Golf Ra.; Wore 
ter, Mass., William Hine, 143 Cambridge 





Director of Industrial Relations: Robert C. Strobell 
Assistant for Reserve Affairs: Edmund F. Hogan 
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Executive Director: James H. Straubel 
Program Director: Ralph V. Whitener 
Projects Director: John O. Gray 


Organization Director: Gus Duda 
Assistant for Special Events: Herbert B. Kalish 
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‘from the fameec 
ave much in common 


accurate and reliable, both wer 
gned to protect America’s frontiers: 


Convair F-lIO2A is an excellent example of modern day team- 

rk and illustrates to full advantage the Weapon System Concept 

of the U.S. Air Force. The aircraft is built by the Convair Division of 
General Dynamics Corporation, and contains a Hughes Aircraft Com- 
pany armament control system, which utilizes a Master Data Com- 


“developed and produced by Servomechanisms, Inc. We are 
Gd to be on this team. 


THE MASTER DATA COMPUTER 


The only practical way to meet the challenge of 
increased aircraft complexity, SMIi's Master Data 
Computer senses temperatures, pressures, 
acceleration and other basic data; computes; 
and integrates them to previde vital contro in- 
puts for aircraft's navigation, fire control, flight 
control and other systems. 


RWIA ~ RAWTHORNE.CALIFORNIA * WESTBURY, L.1..N.¥. > GARDEN CITY. L.1.N.Y. 
ON BOULEVARD, HAWTHORNE, CALIFORNIA 


id through Servomechanisins (Canada) Limited, Toronto” 5, Ont 





A FOR CONVAIR’S DELTA-WING F-102A 


Hallmarks of Freedom 


Delta...the shape that won a striking victory in performance on both sides of 
the sonic barrier, is your new hallmark of freedom! Flying around the clock 
with the U.S. Air Force,Convair’s supersonic F-102A all-weatiier 
Interceptor affords you security never before attained by our air defense 
system. Master of any invading aircraft, the delta-wing F-102A is another 
outstanding example of Convair’s engineering to the Nth power. 


CONVAIR 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 





